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it’s all clear! 
Wonderfully effective 
ENDEN now in clear 
golden liquid, too! 
No alcohol in ENDEN! 


Also, popular 


lotion or cream 


Shampoo regularly with ENDEN and you’re through with 
dandruff problems. Because enpen is no ordinary shampoo! 
Gentle medications in ENDEN’s rich, penetrating lather work 
between shampoos to keep your hair dandruff-free. Your hair 
shows its approval with new softness, new luster, new willing- 
ness to obey. ENDEN is the pleasant shampoo that millions 
of men, women and children enjoy as their only shampoo. 


Used regularly, ENDEN is guaranteed to end dandruff problems 
and prevent their return . . . medically proved 99% effective. 


Available at cosmetics counters and beauty salons everywhere. 
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Dont try to brush 
ad breath away- 


“ Listerine stops bad breath 
4 times hetter than tooth paste! 


Almost everybody uses tooth paste, but almost every- 
body has bad breath now and then! Germs in the mouth 
cause most bad breath, and no tooth paste kills germs the 
way Listerine Antiseptic does . . . on contact, by millions. 
Listerine Antiseptic stops bad breath four times better 
than tooth paste—nothing stops bad breath as effectively as 
The Listerine Way. 

Always reach for Listerine after you brush your teeth. 


Reach for Listerine 


reach for Listerine! 


DON'T TRY TO BRUSH 


BAD BREATH AWAY 
Chart proves Listerine’s superiority 


| 


CLEAN AFTER LISTERINE 


BREATH 
AREA 


BAD BREATH 
AREA 


..- Your No. 1 protection against bad breath 


<< 


BETTY RISSER, Senior, Princess 
Anne High, Norfolk, Va., says: “I 
was troubled and embarrassed by 
blemishes. I tried almost everything, 
without it making any real difference. 
Then, a girl friend told me about 
Clearasil. It worked wonderfully, and 
soon my skin was nice and smooth.” 


SCIENTIFIC CLEARASIL MEDICATION 


STARVES 
PIMPLES 


SKIN-COLORED, Hides pimples while it works 


CLEARASIL is the new-type scientific medication 
especially for pimples. In tubes or new squeeze- 
bottle lotion, CLEARAsI gives you the effective 
medications prescribed by leading Skin Special- 
ists, and clinical tests prove it really works. 


HOW CLEARASIL WORKS FAST 


1. Penetrates pimples.‘ Keratolytic’ action 
softens, dissolves affected skin tissue so 
medications can penetrate. Encourages 
quick growth of healthy, smooth skin! 


2. Stops bacteria. Antiseptic action stops 
growth of the bacteria that can cause 
and spread pimples . . . helps prevent 
further pimple outbreaks! 

3. ‘Starves’ pimples. Oil-absorbing 
action ‘starves’ pimples . . . dries up, 
helps remove excess oils that ‘feed’ 
pimples . . . works fast to clear pimples! 


‘Floats’ Out Blackheads. cLEarasix softens 
and loosens blackheads so they float out with 
normal washing. And, cLEARASIL is greaseless, 
stainless, pleasant to use day and night for 
uninterrupted medication. 

Proved by Skin Specialists! In tests on over 
300 patients, 9 out of every 10 cases were 
cleared up or definitely improved 
while using CLEARASIL (either lo- 
tion or tube). In Tube, 69¢ and 
98¢. Long-lasting Lotion squeeze- 
bottle, only $1.25 (no fed. tax). 
Money-back guarantee. 
At all drug 
counters. 


Guaranteed by 
Housekeeping 
* 
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LARGEST-SELLING PIMPLE MEDICATION 
BECAUSE IT REALLY WORKS 
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Glad news for Jimmie Komack, Jill, Paul, and Barbara Bostok. 


RADIO 
MIRROR 


eoes to 
the movies 


: 
Some Came Running 
M-G-M; CINEMASCOPE; METROCOLOR 


A star-studded cast brings James Jones’ novel to the 
screen. Frank Sinatra appears as a bitter beatnik-type, 
talented as a writer of fiction and equally talented at 
getting into trouble. Just discharged after a hitch in the 
Army, he comes back to his hometown accompanied by 
a good-natured floosie (played by Shirley MacLaine). 
Reunion with his stodgy, self-centered brother (Arthur 
Kennedy) and family leads to a meeting with beautiful 
schoolteacher (Martha Hyer). A gambling partnership 
with Bama Dillert (Dean Martin) grows complicated, 
and the plot thickens with the appearance of Shirley 
MacLaine’s disgruntled lover from Chicago. Lots of fast 
action, and good performances throughout a complicated 
plot. 


The Sound and The Fury 


20TH CENTURY-FOX; CINEMASCOPE 


Jerry Wald produces William Faulkner’s dramatic story 
of a decaying Southern family dominated by Jason (Yul 
Brynner )—brought into the family circle in childhood as 
the son of Colonel Compson’s last wife. After the 
Colonel’s death, Jason takes charge to keep together a 
weird group, consisting of his own mother (the widow 
Compson), two Compson half-brothers (one of them a 
childlike mental defective), and the daughter of Caddy 
Compson (Joanne Woodward). Caddy has, years before, 
deserted her daughter and left town to exist by her wits. 
Aging and broke, Caddy comes home for refuge, and 
her return sets fire to all the interlocking resentments felt 
by members of the Compson group. Excellent dramatic 
story, played superbly by a large cast. 


Senior Prom 
COLUMBIA 


This lighthearted campus musical offers movie stardom 
for the first time to Jill Corey, Hit Parade regular on TV 
during the 1957-58 season. Jill is cast as a senior, about 
to inherit a boodle of money, who falls in love with an 
unsuitably penniless scholarship student (Paul Hamp- 
ton). Paul, fortunately for the plot, can also sing—and 
has one pressing made years ago which went no place on 
the hit rolls. A sudden and extraordinary revival of this 
recording leads to a golden record for Paul, which he 
accepts on Ed Sullivan’s show in New York. Result: He 
corrals a lot of name talent for the senior prom, includ- 
ing Prima and Smith, Sam Butera and the Witnesses, 
Freddy Martin, Les Elgart, Jose Melis, Mitch Miller, 
Connie Boswell and Bob Crosby. Full of music and 
gaiety, this is a sure click with teenagers. 


That Jane From Maine 
COLUMBIA; TECHNICOLOR 


With much warmth and homespun humor, this family- 
type comedy tells the amusing tale of determined if 
somewhat scatterbrained young widow Doris Day, who 
tackles an entire railroad corporation to prove a good old 
American principle—that a person has the right to fight 
for what she believes in, regardless of whether she is 
really right or not. Luckily, Miss Day is not only right 
but young, blonde, and pretty— (Continued on page 70) 


Among roster of brilliant American 
talent for Bell Tel.—Rise Stevens. 


"Cut in pay” for Dick Clark, but 
he's not worried—always pays cash. 


For What’s New On 
The West Coast, See page & 


Hot Items: The U. S. taxpayer may 
sponsor the most spectacular show of 
*59. Willie Ley predicts a TV camera 
and transmitter will be in orbit this 
year. .. . The whisper is that there 
will be Hollywood pressure to get 
Elvis temporarily released from the 
Army to make a film. They’re hungry 
for the dollars his name brings in... . 
Still mulling over Hugh O’Brian’s 
New Year resolution: “I hope to find 
the right girl and to marry during the 
year.’ He’s been promising for so long. 

. The Pat Boones, with four misses, 
are hopeful that this time it will be a 
little mister. . . . Good old Howdy 
Doody observed his eleventh birthday, 
which may make you eleven years 
older than you care to remember. .. . 
Johnny Mathis suffocating in money. 
Six days in Australia earned him 
$50,000. .. . Keep Talking chokes up 
on February 8. CBS-TV is bringing 
back Richard Diamond Private Eye to 
buck Loretta’s high ratings. .. . Anne 
Burr’s absence from As The World 
Turns is no laughing matter. Broke a 
hip in a spill from a step-ladder... . 
$130-million, a figure that makes you 
wince, is an estimate of what RCA has 
spent to date in exploiting color TV. 

. Gisele MacKenzie’s pregnancy re- 
quired her release from musical, 
“First Impression,” opening on Broad- 
way February 12. Polly Bergen ac- 
cepted the part and notified producer 
of To Tell The Truth she would have 
to quit panel show because of conflict 
of time. A few days later, her phone 
rang and she was told the show would 
be taped at 7 P.M. for her sake—the 
first time this has ever been done to 
accommodate a regular panelist. In- 
side story is that one of the sponsors 
felt the show’s popularity would suf- 
fer if Polly were absent. Polly, very 
pleased, said, “I didn’t know, when I 
signed up, that I had a lifetime job.” 


Hamlets All: New York drama critics 
fell over each other in their rush to 
praise the Old Vic Company’s Broad- 
way production of “Hamlet,” which 
will be seen on CBS-TV February 24. 
Note that Shakespeare wrote “Ham- 
let” as a four and a half-hour produc- 
tion. The Broadway version was cut 
to three hours. On TV, it will run one 
and a_half hours. Britain’s great 
Shakespearean actor, John Neville, 
will star. TV producer Ralph Nelson 
promises, “This ninety-minute pro- 
duction will have more action than 
ten Westerns and more violence than 
a month of Hitchcock scripts.” ... An- 
other famed Hamlet, Sir Laurence 
Olivier, made TV news when NBC 
held a reception in his honor to an- 
nounce he was making a ninety-min- 
ute version of Somerset Maugham’s 


“The Moon and Sixpence.” Sir Laur- 
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By PETER ABBOTT 


ence commanded the presence of so | 
many reporters that the room looked | 
like a subway during rush hours. | 
Next day, everyone was trying to find 
out what Larry had said, but no one 
knew. The odd angle was that NBC 
announced it had purchased the show | 
before getting a sponsor, which re- | 
verses the standard procedure. Such | 
a precedent could lead to bankruptcy, 
but it might eliminate some of the | 
bombs that have been bought sight } 
unseen and presented as “specials” to 
the nation. 


Hurry Up: The word persists that | 
Garroway is tired or bored with To- | 
day and would like out. . . . What | 
confuses TV execs is that, while 
nighttime quiz shows are dead, day- } 
time quiz continues strong. On | 
February 10, over NBC-TV Bell Tele- 
phone Hour pays tribute to distinc- | 
tively American music with such | 
outstanding interpreters as Rise Ste- | 
vens, Duke Ellington, Grant Johanne- | 
sen, the New York City Ballet, and | 
Ella Fitzgerald. Bobby Darin | 
leading a double-life: For teenagers, | 
he belts out rock ’n’ roll. On the club } 
circuit, he majors in ballads. . . . Ten- | 
year-old Patty Duke, now a regular | 
on Brighter Day, joims her dramatic | 
talents to those of Gloria Vanderbilt 
February 11 on U. S. Steel Hour’s ver- | 
sion of Tolstoi’s “Family Happiness.” | 
Odd fact: Roland Winters, Peter Lind 
Hayes’ announcer, has played Charlie | 
Chan in fifty films. .. . Sylvania in- 
troduced the first short TV receiver | 
two years ago, has now bobbed an- } 
other two and a half inches from their 
picture tube. And they have come up | 
with the first receiver to be encased in | 
plastic. Advantage is that the sets are | 
designed to complement home fur- | 
nishings. To date, portables have been | 
styled for outdoor use, although 80% |) 
of purchasers buy them to be used as | 
indoor table models. . . . How much 
can you love your wife? Bill Cullen, | 
fast man with a Brownie, has shot | 
6,000 pictures of his wife. That’s a lot } 
of birdies. 


Clacking with Clark: Outside the } 
Little Theater, fans were making a] 
big noise. The reason was Dick Clark. } 
and the reason, youthful and hand- | 
some as ever, was saying, “One maga- 
zine reported I was making half-a- | 
million a year. A week later, a news- } 
paper said that it was $50, 000. My | 
father phoned and said, ‘Son, I hear 
you got a cut in salary.’ ” Dick ‘laughed } 
and added, “I don’t know how much Yul 
make this year, and that’s the truth. 


Ninety minutes of Shakespeare—TIV's "'Hamlet'' with Margaret Could be Abbe Lane's husband Cugie would like to 
Courtenay as Queen and John Neville in the title role. give U.S. "hoop" craze a South-of-the-border twist. 


T 

v 
The gaiety, verve, solid TV creativity of Fred Astaire's “Too pretty to act,” producers said—but Diane * . 
big fall spec just cried for rerun. Here, with Barrie Chase. Ladd showed ‘em beauty and talent can go together. 
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HOLD-BOB 
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finest quality ...inexpensive, too! 


Sen J 


THEY SET WHILE YOU SLEEP 
...no pressure to bear 


HOLD WHILE YOU'RE ABOUT 
...no hardware to detract 


HIDE WHILE YOU'RE OUT 


because Gayla 
Bobby Pins are 
engineered with 
| Flexi-Grip and 
: ; gentle holding 
power... 
they’re 

the world’s 
largest selling. 
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PRODUCTS, 
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NOTHING DOES | 


WHAT’S NEW ON THE EAST COAST — 
(Continued from page 4) 


the plot on the beach six years ago, 
and the cottage itself is a $9,000 pre- 
fab building. And I’m still driving a 
car that is three years old.” Dick has 


had five movie offers. “I don’t know it 


Ill have time for even one.” A West- 
ern symphony orchestra in financial 
straits has asked him to do a benefit. 
“That I’m hoping to do. I always want 
to be associated with music and I 
want to be of help whenever I can.” 
Asked what he expected to be doing 
when his hair turned gray and his 
current fans were mothers or busi- 
nessmen, he said, “I expect to be do- 
ing the same thing. There will always 
be dance and music. Some of our 
earliest viewers are already married 
and they've come back toting their 
infants to see us.” 


Big Noise: So enthusiastic were the 
press and public that Chrysler brings 
back the Fred Astaire show on Feb- 
ruary 11, NBC-TV. It’s exactly the 
same tape that was seen in October; 
not even the commercials have been 
changed. . . . NBC-TV so impressed 
by newly filmed story of Abraham 
Lincoln that, on the same date (Feb- 
ruary 11), they will pre-empt The 
Price Is Right for this special docu- 
mentary. ... Several years ago, Candy 
Jones filmed six commercials in one 
day for a soap company. She gets paid 
every time they are televised and, to 
date, has earned a total of $24,000 for 
that single day’s work. .. . Tony Mar- 
vin (still Godfrey’s right hand) has 
the top-rated deejay show in metro- 
politan New York. .. . Dennis James 
plans to return to TV this spring in a 
format that will startle his friends. No 
one knows whether he intends to ap- 
pear as a rock ‘n’ roll singer, ballroom 
dancer, or private eye. ... Latest to 
spin-the-hoop is a gal it might have 
been made for—Abbe Lane gyrates at 
Hess Brothers (Allentown, Pa.) shin- 
dig... . Brighter Day’s Hal Holbrook, 
who recently completed a lecture tour 
of ten universities, will give his Mark 
Twain address at the University of 
Syracuse on February 13. ... Actors 
worry about sibilant sounds, and Phil 
Silvers offers the following speech ex- 
ercise to preclude lisping: “She stood 
at the door of Mrs. Smith’s fish-sauce 
shop while the swan swam over the 
sea; swim, swan, swim, swam, swim, 
swan.” Great format for comedy. 


A Gal in Orbit: When Diane Ladd 
finished her first acting stint for 
Naked City, the producer turned to 
the director and said, “This gal must 
be submitted for the TV Academy’s 
award.” Diane is a beauty with long 
blonde hair that makes her look like a 
story princess and long, slender legs 
that would qualify her as a Copa girl, 
which she was. “And that was my 
problem when I asked for acting jobs. 
Casting directors didn’t believe that a 
sexy-looking dancer could act. But 
I’ve been acting since I was a child. 


Weta gt Ged we ee eee 


Maugham comes to TV—courtesy of 
Laurence Olivier and NBC network. 


When I was sixteen, I toured with 
John Carradine.” She came to New 
York City three years ago. She has 
appeared in Verdict Is Yours, Decoy, 
Naked City and other TV dramatic 
shows. She got the jobs by clever 
make-up. ‘I can make myself look hard 
or aged. I can go from sixteen to sixty.” 
In Hollywood, she talked contract 
with Jerry Wald. She turned it down. 
“T said, ‘If I want security, I'll go back 
home to Mississippi. I want to act.’ ” 
She came to New York City looking 
for meaty parts. “So I got meaty parts 
and they have been unsympathetic 
things, and now casting directors say, 
“You're not pretty enough, not sympa- 
thetic enough.’ ” In a Naked City epi- 
sode this month, Diane gets another 
chance. She stars as a Copa girl, pretty 
and sweet, who can sing and dance. 
“An actress has to wait for the right 
showcase,” she says, “and money 
means so much to a young actress. I 
mean the money to pay the grocer and 
landlady. Three times I’ve been broke, 
and I always prayed, ‘God, please help 
me. Ill give you twenty-fours hours 
and, if you don’t, I'll quit acting.’ I 
guess I’ve been lucky. All three times, 
He came through with a part for me.” 


Lend Me Your Ears: Bob Keeshan, 
CBS-TV’s gift to children, has cut two 
fine albums. Golden Records’ “Cap- 
tain Kangaroo” is strictly for children. 
But his other, on the same label, “A 
Child’s Introduction to Jazz,” has such 
fine music that the most sophisticated 
adult will be satisfied. Another prime 
Golden Record, “TV Jamboree,” con- 
tains the voices of ten TV stars—in- 
cluding such strong men as Dale Rob- 
ertson, Mighty Mouse, Hugh O’Brian 
and Popeye. There are also Bugs 
Bunny, Annie Oakley, Lassie and oth- 
ers. ... Betty Johnson, who considers 
all two years of her marriage a hon- 
eymoon, has (Continued on page 70) 
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It’s hard to tell, says 
the man who knows him best, 


where Colonel Flack leaves off 


and Alan Mowbray begins 


The Colonel gets pointers in pas 
de chat from Kathleen Freeman. 


It's caviar this week—with Hillary 
Brooke—cheese and crackers the next. 


Cought 


IN THE LINE OF FLACK 


Ws A preference for “the cut and polished kind,” Colonel Flack 
and his distinguished “impersonator,” veteran actor Alan 
Mowbray, agree they can’t see live TV for anything. Like a well- 
cut gem, a film production can’t be beat. “I think,” Mowbray 
muses, “that the people who prefer live over film TV are like the 
Romans who hoped the Christian would eat the lion. They’re 

just waiting,” he explains, “to see the dead guy arise and walk off 
the set, or the stagehand move props just behind the love scene. 
Now,” he adds, “with Flack on film, we can be perfectionist, 

while not sacrificing spontaneity at all.” ... On film or in person, 
Alan Mowbray never does. At lunch with Everett Rhodes Castle 
(ad exec and originator of the Colonel character for a magazine Only permanent characters on series 
series years back), Mowbray gave his order to the waiter in the 
grand manner of Flack. Rhodes enjoyed this bit. “Why,” 

he exclaimed, “I'll be darned if I know which is Mowbray and which 
is Colonel Flack!” Alan himself enjoys perpetuating the likeness, 
but he is cagey about it. “You know,” he says, “I hate bio- 
graphicals like madness. Interviewers are always asking, ‘What 

is your mother’s maiden name?’ or ‘What are your vital statistics?’ 
Well,” he continues, eyebrow a-tilt with mischief, “I can tell you, 

I measured myself this morning and I was 33-36-40.” . . . Jokes 
aside, Alan talks with verve about the big things in his life. 

With the children grown and living away, he and his wife have 
taken an apartment right in the heart of Hollywood. “I like to go 
down to the desert occasionally, but my wife likes ‘21’—so, 

we compromise and do a little of both.” His daughter Patricia is 

an actress and Alan Jr. will, on the slightest provocation, according 
to his dad, “forget all about radar and want to be an actor.” ... 

As for writing, Alan tells of his magazine and newspaper 

articles and the more recent script-writing. In the works now 

is a movie on the great Polish actress Modjeska, continuing 

an interest Mowbray has had in Poland and its struggle for freedom, 
since World War I. ... Ask how he’d best describe the Colonel, 
Alan remarks that he’s been termed “a delightful con man,” 

but is most pleased with critic John Crosby’s summation, “Flack 

is surely the suavest, funniest and most adult Robin Hood around.” 


are Alan and “henchman” Frank Jenks. 


Boning up on day's shooting are di- 
rector Richard Kinon, Alan and Frank. 
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MERRY-GO-MADAESS 


In a spin on the WGN carousel, 
Wally Phillips blends the corn with 


the caviar, at top speed 


Past master at fast remarks, Wally found star When "Max (Bob Bell) is chef du jour, Wally swears off 
Bob Wagner ready with answer for anything. midnight snacks. This is food? says he, not expecting reply. 


S A JOKER he may be mild, but when Wally Phillips takes 
A a poke at the stuffed shirt, look out! Thanks to his 
contemporary jabs, the corn goes a-flying every which way. 
Never at a loss for words, this easy-come satirist is heard 

via Windy City’s WGN, five days, at 4:15 and 8:05 P.M; 
Saturdays at 9:05 A.M.; and on WGN-TV’s Midnight Ticker, 
on Friday evenings at 11:45....As a youngster growing 

up in a large Ohio family, Wally was so chatty that even his 
mother, as he tells it, sighed relief when he signed up 

for the Air Force. Mrs. Phillips figured a good dose of 
barracks life would quiet her Walter down quick... . 
Fortunately for Wally’s fans, things didn’t quite work out 
that way. After leaving the service, the lad who had once 
studied for the priesthood took drama courses at 
Schuster-Martin, made some tapes and got a recommendation 
for a disc-spinning job in Grand Rapids. That was 1947. 

One year later found Wally ensconced on the Cincinnati 
airwaves, where, with fellow deejays, he did “his needling 
bit!” The next stage was WCPO, where Wally first conceived 
the notion of goofing up taped celebrity-interviews. Where 
the original tape may have had the deejay remarking, 

“I guess it’s quite a thrill to have a hit record going?” 
Wally would substitute his own query, along lines of, “Don’t 
you think your voice, Tiger, has got a bit shaky this past 
year?” In this new context, the star’s recorded reply, 

“Tl go along with that,” just panicked Wally’s radio listeners. 
In ’52, Wally and tapes packed off down the street to WLW. 
With fellow deejay Bob Bell, he did an hour-long TV show, 
and so successfully that, in 56, WGN brought them both 

to Chicago and fame on Midnight Ticker. . . . Wally’s 
interviews with teenagers and celebrity-guests are 

generally acknowledged as some of the cleverest in the 
business. But with interviewees he’s had his moments. “It’s 
like pitching to Stan Musial,” says he. “You serve up your 
question and pray.” One time, he asked the former 
heavyweight champ, Ezzard Charles, “Who hit you the 
hardest?” and was met with the left-hook rejoinder, 

“Uncle Sam.” .. . One of the probe’s favorite talk-topics is 
matrimony. No fence-sitter he, our Wally has taken “a firm 
stand” on the barbed-wire of the marital controversy. 

“Tm a bachelor,” he bravely asserts, “and, like Professor 
Higgins, ‘most likely to remain so’... forever and ever... 
. oops!’ 


Keeping up with latest releases means 
late hours in North Side bachelor digs. 


Now. this is more like it, says Walever 
self-sufficient with the powdered cocoa. at least until . . 


SET MUSIC 


mardenform 


| dreamed 
I set 

a record 
in my 


maulenform bra 


Sweetest bra this side of heaven...new Sweet Music by Maidenform! Special “lifts” in the under- 


cups bring out curves you never knew you had. Embroidered bands outline the cups—an 


elastic band under the cups makes this bra fit and feel like a custom-made. You'll love the 


Look f 
difference Sweet Music makes! 2.50 And ask for a Maidenform girdle, too! aac 


; everywhere. 
©1959 MAIDEN F FORM BRASSIERE CO., ING., NEW YORK 16. N.Y. 
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WHAT'S NEW 


New granddad Art Linkletter, always on the go, to commune with Sphinx 
soon; here, planning Egypt agenda with Lois, Sharon, Lois’ mother. 


seb 


Alert to what Whispering Waters and guest Janis Paige (left) might say 
—owners Lloyd Bridges, Hugh O'Brian, Dennis Weaver, Carolyn Jones. 
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” For What's New On The East Coast. See Page 4 


By BUD GOODE 


HE NEW BaBy in the Lennon family 

was due February 3. If a boy, “Sis” 
Lennon wanted to name him Christo- 
pher; if a girl, Sis said, “Please don’t 
ask me—we’ve run out of girls’ 
names.” The girls don’t care—they 
just want “a baby!” Over the holi- 
days, the girls gifted Sis with a new 
built-in oven for their kitchen. Sis 
will need it—to bake bigger and 
brighter birthday cakes. . . . On his 
last visit to the house to see Sis, the 
family doctor gave the Lennon girls 
their flu shots and polio boosters— 
session was a howling success. Next 
day, though, the kids reacted to the 
combination of shots and had to stay 
home in bed. Kathy said it was the 
best part of the whole affair. Dianne 
was the only one in the family who 
didn’t feel the shots—too excited over 
the news that Dick Gass was home 
from the Army for three weeks dur- 
ing the holidays. Only four weeks old, 
this year had already been a big one 
for the Lennons—new baby and a 
beau home for the holidays . . . only 
proves again, the best things in life 
are free. 

Tempus fugits: Ann Sothern’s 
daughter, 14-year-old Tish, had a date 
at her mother’s last dinner party... . 
And the night Ed Murrow did Ann on 
Person To Person, the camera crew 
rolled a dolly onto her hearth; weight 
so great they cracked the flagstone. 
Contrite, Ed called Ann the next day 
to say it would be replaced immedi- 
ately. It was—that afternoon. ... Ann 
now has her hands full with pretty 
daughter Tish, who took the camera 
crew out by the pool to show them the 
soda fountain, was complimented by 
the boys on her movie-star looks; 
later, Ann’s phone was kept ringing 
by a half-dozen TV and movie pro- 
ducers all wanting to use Tish in their 
shows. Ann said, “Please, not yet... 
I’ve been dreaming of being a grand- 
mother.” ... And did you know: 
Ann Sothern collects antique guns. . . 
Edgar Bergen collects antique cars 
(I thought that was Jack Benny’s 
hobby) . . . Loretta Young collects 
antiques ... Liz Taylor collects dusty 
automobiles—at least, that’s what a 
crowd in front of Romanoft’s thought 
recently when Liz and Eddie parked 
Liz’s Silver Cloud Rolls Royce there, 
scripts on the car floor, dogs in the 
back seat, dust-coated and looking 
like a gypsy camp that had never 
seen a bathtub. The oglers couldn’t 
believe that anyone who drove a Rolls 
couldn’t afford a wash job. : 


b 


Once upon a time, Shirley Temple led storybook life of her own; 
now, she reads the great rhymes to Lori, Charles, Linda Susan. 


Added incidental intelligence: Liz, 
Mrs. Ray Milland and Cary Grant 
are the only three Hollywoodites who 
drive Silver Cloud Rolls Royces. .. . 
But they are not the only three who 
can afford them: Art Linkletter, for 
example, just brought in another well 
—oil, not water. But Art’s a guy who 
believes in living a little, too: He’s 
adding Egypt to the itinerary of his 
February vacation—goin’ to the open- 
ing of the Cairo Hilton . . . and maybe 
a little ad-libbing with the Sphinx. 
Granddaddy Art, never without a 
quip, gags about the 75 earthquakes 
which hit Guatemala on his recent 
business-vacation trip to that below- 
the-border land: “Won’t have to im- 
port Elvis or modern music to the 
Guatemalans—every foot of their land 
has its own built-in rock ’n’ roll.” 
Meanwhile, back at the store, young 
Jack Linkletter will be standing in 
for his Dad on House Party—and 
maybe doing his own daily CBS-TV 
On The Go show. Jack and Bobbie, 
with their new baby, Mike, just moved 
into an elegantly conservative home 
in Brentwood. John Guedel, producer 
of both Art’s and Jack’s shows, is 
planning another daytime series, star- 
ring Ralph Story, titled What Is 
Love? John could get one answer by 
watching Jack and Bobbie with their 
little one. Ralph was an apt choice for 
What Is Love? He’s been playing 

_ $64,000 Challenge long enough to be 
_ able to answer even this stumper. But 
ducer (Continued on page 14) 
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Once a Seton Hall basketball scholar, Rifleman Chuck Connors majored 
in English, won elocution contest, turned to acting and horsemanship. 


No slouches Groucho and NBC pressman, Ralph 
Shawhan, who get around golf course, caddy-less. 
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Hi all, greets host Bob at front door of new Encino manse. 
Gag outfit of tux and trunks represents advertising slogan. 


HEY fell in love with it the first time they saw it. 

All their married life, Bob Barker and his Dorothy Jo 
had lived in apartments, but now, with the spacious 
new home and grounds in Encino, they could really 
begin to luxuriate. “The first few weeks,” says Bob, “we 
just kept walking around the place trying to get used 
to all the room.” But the Barkers felt the change in 
other ways, too. “It’s so quiet up here,” says Bob, “I 
keep falling asleep in front of the fireplace.” ... The day 
before a holiday last winter, Bob and “DJ” broke their 
quiet routine to throw a big surprise birthday party for 
their friend, Bill Burch. The former head writer on 
Bob’s Truth Or Consequences, over NBC, Bill was re- 
cently made producer of the Gobel show. Guests were 
cued to come dressed as their “favorite” ad slogan, 
and all brought hilarious gag gifts for Bill—ranging from 
a Jayne Mansfield hot-water bottle; a sock and a 
dollar bill (card read: “Sock me away; you'll never 
know when Gobel will catch up with you and your 
gags’); an old steamer trunk; and Bill’s heart’s desire, 

a “convertible Lincoln” (actually a ’47 Pontiac with 
dead battery and a photo of our sixteenth President 
across the grillwork). 


Surprise! 


7 ae 
Old steamer trunk was gift to Bill (above) from 
Cal Howard, who paid $30, plus $12 for delivery. 


And when the trunk was opened...''Gee,”' raved 
Bill, ‘that's just what | need—an umbrella.” 


Truth Or Consequences host Bob Barker didn’t quite tell all the truth when he invited TV . 


writer Bill Burch “just for a snack”’—the “consequences” were a bash, for everybody 


Cal's pitch, "Don't be half-safe,"' For guests on “early call," there's ‘Night all, says Bob, perky still at late 1 
draws the chuckles from Bill, Bob. DJ's outsize pocket-watch, set slow. hour. And that's the whole truth. 
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WHAT’S NEW ON THE WEST COAST 


Guedel is ’way ahead of him—when 
he was a student at Beverly Hills 
High, his teacher, a very wise old 
man, taught him to spell love “U-n-i- 
v-a-c.” And John’s never forgotten. 

Speaking of new series, here’s one 
that ought to be produced—it’s the 
Chuck Connors Rifleman episode 
which featured Mike Broken Arrow 
Ansara as a Harvard-educated Indian 
sheriff. Mike puts so much meat into 
this character someone really should 
build a series around him. . . . More 
pilots: Henry Jaffe will produce a 
$100,000 pilot to be seen as a spec 
on NBC called “The Magical Monarch 
of Mo,” starring Cyril Ritchard, who 
will also direct. 

Hotels, anyone? Hugh O’Brian, 
Carolyn Jones, Lloyd Seahunt 
Bridges and Dennis Gunsmoke 
Weaver have acquired an interest in 
Whispering Waters Rancho Motel 
near Palm Springs. Hugh is roughing 
it in his own Hollywood Hills home, 
still to be filled with furniture—Hugh 
complains there’s no time. He’s too 
busy writing songs, the first to be 
released in this country some time 
early in 1959. Rough, tough ol’ Wyatt 
apparently feels that you can fill a 
room as well with music as with fur- 
niture. Presumably, some guests could 
sit on the flat notes, but not on the 
sharps. Get the point? . . . Musical 
Anna Maria Alberghetti and Buddy 
Bregman having background prob- 
lems, but still pretty much a thing of 
the future. .. . Anna Maria will be 
seen in the title role of “Conchita 
Vasquez” on an early February Wa- 
gon Train... and is setting her 1959 
heart on the lead in CBS-TV’s musical 
spec of “Green Mansions.” . . . Anna 
Maria, now one of the highest-priced 
femme night-club entertainers, is 
talent-packed and could easily handle 
the softer, more delicate “Green Man- 


In Sugarfoot episode, Grace Ray- 
nor sugars up handsome Will Hutchins. 


(Continued from page 11) 


sions” role. In fact, it’s a natural. 

Speaking of soft hearts: The Tha- 
lians, under the direction of prexy 
Debbie Reynolds, raised $100,000 at 
their annual fund-raising ball for their 
Children’s Clinic at Mt. Sinai Hospi- 
tal... . Thinking of others, too, Dinah 
Shore had a dinner party recently for 
Genevieve when she was here in Hol- 
lywood with the Jack Paar show. 
Dinah heard that Genevieve was a 
not-so-secret admirer of Jack Benny. 
So, unbeknownst to Genevieve, Dinah 
asked Jack to come by, too. When the 
French chanteuse saw Jack come in 
the door, her pretty eyes fell out of 
her ragamuffin head, she was that 
surprised. “Oh, Meestair Bennee!” she 
shouted, and followed him around all 
evening like a happy puppy. Now 
she’s almost sure to be on one of 
Jack’s upcoming shows—maybe early 
in 59 when Paar again telecasts from 
Hollywood. 

One, two three, hike! Gale Storm’s 
son Phillip is the center on the Bir- 
mingham football team. And, each 
Friday night, Gale is the center of 
the cheering section. Gale’s schedule 
is as busy at home as it is on the Hal 
Roach lot, where she films her “Su- 
sanna” series. In the summer, Gale 
goes out selling hot dogs at sons Peter 
and Paul’s Little League games. Gale 
should be used to the routine by now. 
For some years now, young men have 
been looking at her and exclaiming, 
“hot dawg!” ... Last day of shooting 
this season’s Have Gun, Will Travel 
series, Dick Boone ran a splinter into 
his foot and ankle seriously enough 
to need operation. Dick has splinter, 
will limp—into the Broadway play, 
“Rivalry,” the story of the Lincoln- 
Douglas debates. Dick will play Lin- 
coln, whom he’s admired ever since 
he started working as a kid, for pen- 
nies—Lincoln pennies? 

New Year’s news: Beverly Gar- 
land, cast in a February Yancy Der- 
ringer called “Lady Pirates,” may just 
steal a spot on night-time TV with the 
episode, which is being run as a pilot. 
... Shirley Temple thinking of doing 
a new series for Henry Jaffe after her 
Storybook series moves over to ABC- 
TV for re-runs. ... Aaron Spelling 
blue-printing a potential series for 
his wife, Carolyn Jones—who is, in 
turn, blue-printing plans for their 
new home. Carolyn, now in Frank 
Sinatra’s “Hole in the Head,” is de- 
signing the house and the furniture. 
Carolyn’s success brings to mind one 
question we always like to answer: 
How did they get their start? Well, 
Carolyn’s first job in front of Holly- 
wood eyes was a bit part in an ama- 
teur group’s presentation at the old 
Rainbow Theater on Cahuenga—above 
the Greyhound Bus depot. Greyhound 
has since moved on to bigger and bet- 
ter quarters; and, since talent will 
eut, so has Carolyn. 


Grass-Roots Jazz Department: 


“This Peter Gunn jazz is ’way out, 


"MM of M," new spec with Cyril 
Ritchard—last seen skating in park. 


man, I meant it’s got roots...” So 
speaks drummer Shelly Manne, just — 
back from a cross-country personal 
appearance tour. “The college kids— 
in fact, the kids from eight to eighty— 
came up to the bandstand out of 
curiosity, all asking about one kind 
of music. The number-one question 
across country is, “Is this Pete Gunn 
music for real? ‘It’s the greatest)” .. . 
Shell’s answer: “It’s for real, man, 
and it’s all scratched down by Hank 
Mancini”—about whom a story ap- 
pears in this issue. 

Who’s that again? Wendell Niles, 
announcer on the Bill Leyden It Could 
Be You show, has a brother, Ken 
Niles. There was a time when Wen 
Niles and Ken Niles were confused. 
Now the problem is complicated by 
the fact that Wen’s son Denny, better 
known to his Army buddies as Den, 
has entered the act via Armed Forces 
Radio. The question now is: When 
is Wen Ken and when is Ken Wen... 
or is it Den? Ken’s old fans might 
like to know that he is “retired” and 
managing the Villa Marina in Cali- 
fornia’s Balboa Bay. . . . When do we 
get a free weekend, Wen, I mean Ken 
... or is it Den. ... Back to the Main- 
land: Adam West, who has been ap- 
pearing in Warner Bros. Lawman and | 
Sugarfoot episodes, has been signed to 
do the Doc Holliday series on ABC- 
TV. Adam, a Walla Walla boy, mar- 
ried an Hawaiian Island beauty by the |} 
name of Ngha Frisby (from Pukka | 
Pukka); they have one little Walla | 
Pukkaneaser now, are expecting an- 
other by the end of February. | 

It's only money: Walt Disney | 
reached into his pocket for another | 
$5,500,000 to build a monorail system | 
at Disneyland Park, is adding eight 
small submarines (to be built by 
Todd Shipyards), and is building a | 
fourteen-story model of the Matter- 
horn. Now Uncle Walt has his own | 
railroad, (Continued on page 75) | 
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Mickey's Still There 


| A recent “What’s New on the West 
Coast” column said that Walt Disney 
dropped all the Mouseketeers’ contracts. 
Does this mean no more Mickey Mouse 
Club on TV? 

i J.S., Anchorage, Alaska 
- Our most recent information from the 
West Coast is that all the members of the 
Mickey Mouse Club have had their con- 
tracts dropped, with the exception of An- 
nette Funicello. Her option was picked up, 
because she is appearing in three episodes 
of the Zorro series, and an Elfego Baca 
episode of Walt Disney Presents, this Feb- 
ruary and March. .. . She also has a role 
in “The Shaggy Dog” to be released to 
motion-picture houses this spring. Annette 
is also to appear in several Danny Thomas 
TV segments. .. . Mickey Mouse Club itself 
is to appear in - Hepes through the rest of 
the 1958-1959 season. There is a possibility 
that the Club may be revived for new pho- 
tography for the fall season of 1959. At 
this time, it is doubtful that the older mem- 
bers of the group will return, since because 
of the show’s format the probability is that 
younger players will be picked for the 
new series. 


" 
"Stardom" Begins at Home 
t 
_ Canadian teenager, Sandra Cons, presi- 
dent of a Teal Ames Fan Club, writes us 
that her group has now grown to fifty mem- 
bers. Their current activities include par- 
ticipating in two essay contests—“Why I 
Like Teal Ames” and “Why I Like The 
Edge Of Night.” The members have a slo- 
gan that speaks for itself{—“We’re here to 
say that Teal’s O.K.” 

a Teal Ames is much more than just 

” in the role of Sara Lane on TV’s 


:. Edge Of Night. Twenty-five- -year-old 
Teal virtually grew up in front of the 


a star Teal Ames has devoted fan 
UG anadian teen, Sandra oy left. 


INFORMATION 


As stars of two different shows—Man Without A Gun and White Hunter 
—two talented brothers, Rex and Rhodes Reason share television spotlight. 


cameras. But, until recently the camera- 
man was her dad—and the theater, the 
family living room. Petite and blue-eyed 
Teal loved romping about for the home 
movies. . . . At twelve, Teal organized a 
neighborhood acting group, and her inter- 
est in dramatics never wavered as she went 
through Stevens College, in Missouri, and 
Syracuse University. . . . After gaining ex- 
perience with tourimg companies, Teal 
went into roles on such TV programs as 
Studio One and Lamp Unto My Feet. Then 
a friend told her that producer Werner 
Michel was auditioning for The Edge Of 
Night. Producer Michel listened to her 
read and then assigned her the role. Said 
he, “Teal is a born actress—one of the 
most talented I’ve seen in a long time.” 


Calling All Fans 


The following fan clubs invite new mem- 
bers. If you are interested, write to address 
given—not to TV Rapio Mirror. 

Connie Stevens Fan Club, Sheree Wein- 
er, 1904 S. Elm Street, Alhambra, Calif. 

Jay Silverheels Fan Club, Katherine 
Klein, 2126 Orrington Avenue, Evanston, 
Illinois. 


Right Reason 


I would like to know if the actors Rex 
Reason and Rhodes Reason are related. 
They look, talk, and act so much alike. 

B.B., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


The stars of TV’s White Hunter and 
Man Without A Gun have good “reason” 
to look, talk and act alike—they are 
brothers! 

Blue-eyed Rex Reason likes to think of 
himself as a native of California—although 
he was actually born in Berlin. It seems 
his parents were in Germany on a busi- 


ness trip at the time of his birth, but he 
ee o i 


has spent most of his life in and around 
Glendale. ... Tall (he’s 6/3”), dark and 
handsome Rex is the star of Man Without 
A Gun. Although he’s a comparative 
newcomer to the field of television, Rex 
has an impressive acting background. He 
studied at Glendale’s Ben Bard Play- 
house and then was selected from a large 
group of unknowns to play the lead in 
“Storm Over Tibet.” Many other motion- 
picture roles followed and then came TV. 

. . Rex lives with his wife Joan and three 
children, Andrea, Brent and Christopher, 
in a Glendale home that once belonged to 
his grandfather, Spencer Robinson, who 
was the first mayor of that city. 

Younger than his brother by just six- 
teen months, green-eyed Rhodes Reason 
really was born in Glendale, and attended 
Glendale College. During one summer va- 
cation, Rhodes studied with Charles Laugh- 
ton’s Shakespeare Group, and was awarded 
the coveted role of Romeo in the famed 
actor’s presentation of “Romeo and Juliet.” 
Many stage and more than forty TV roles 
followed. Rhodes is currently ap- 
pearing as the star of TV’s White Hunter, 
but his ultimate ambition is to direct and 
produce, using his brother as the star. 

The TV spotlight is not the only thing 
shared by the two good-looking brothers. 
They also share a wardrobe of fifteen 
suits and as many pairs of shoes, and a 
love of tennis and other outdoor sports. 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION—I} there’s 
something you want to know about radio 
and television, write to Information Booth, 
TV Rapio Mirror, 205 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. We'll answer, if we can, 
provided your question is of general inter- 
est. Answers will appear in this column— 
but be sure to attach this box to your 
letter, and specify whether it concerns 
radio or TV. Sorry, no personal answers. 
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Ry terres 


~ for RELIEF of COLDS 
and SINUS CONGESTION... 
Revolutionary 


‘HELPS DRAIN 


Relieves Pressure, Pain, Congestion 
Works Through the Bloodstream 
Reaches all Congested Areas 
Shrinks Swollen Membranes 
Restores Free Breathing 

Reduces Fever 

Controls Postnasal Drip 


VvVVVVVY 


For new blissful relief of colds miseries and sinus 
congestion...try DRISTAN Decongestant Tablets. 


In DRISTAN, you get the scientific Decongestant 
most prescribed by doctors...to help shrink pain- 
fully swollen nasal-sinus membranes. You also get 
a highly effective combination of Pain-Relievers for 


Sw oA ian 


CRITICAL 
AREAS * 
OF COLDS + 
[INFECTION * 


relief of body aches and pains due to colds...plus 
an exclusive antihistamine to block allergic reac- 
tions often associated with colds. And, to help build 
body resistance to colds infection, DRISTAN con- 
tains Vitamin C—actually five times your daily min- 
imum requirement (in one day’s dose). 


No ordinary colds medicine... whether in liquid, 
tablet or any other form...can benefit you in the 
same way as DRISTAN Decongestant Tablets. 


Millions of people have already found new bliss- 
ful relief from colds miseries and sinus congestion 
with DRISTAN. You ean, too! Get DRISTAN 
Decongestant Tablets. Available without prescrip- 
tion. And...important...accept no substitutes. 


» BEFORE. Sinuses and nasal pas- 
- sages clogged with germ-laden 
- mucus...responsible for so much 


colds suffering. 
AFTER. All nose and sinus areas 
decongested and drained ...free, 
comfortable breathing restored 
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_ EXCLUSIVE! DRISTAN is the 


xclusive 3-layer tablet discovery 7 


_which for the first time makes it 
_possible to unite certain medi- — 


ally-proved ingredients into one = 


fast-acting uncoated tablet. 


Ms crs coins Like DRISTAN’ Decongestant Tablet ! 
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Showman as weil as pianist, 
Lee found the world had a 
false picture of him, in 
person. Part of that picture 
was padded with forty 
surplus pounds—which he 


promptly proceeded to lose! 


By DORA ALBERT 


eet and showmanship have 
always paid off for Liberace. 
Today, he’s proving that will pow- 
er and a genuine liking for people 
can pay off even more. The will 
power to stick to a diet which 
whittled off forty surplus pounds. 
The liking for people which made 
Lee want to meet his audiences 
“just as he is,” friendly and out- 
going. 

Today, instead of glittering 
rhinestone-studded jackets to dis- 
tract the eye, Lee Liberacé is more 
apt to wear subdued colors su- 
perbly tailored so viewers are 
immediately aware that he’s now 
slim, muscular and fit—a far cry 
from the Liberace who was some- 
times politely described as “stock- 
ily built.” 

“Stocky?” laughs Liberace. 
“That’s mild. At one time, I was 
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"Before": Glitter and glamour were Lee's trademarks in 
public. Above, in beaded jacket, with his mother, Mrs. 
Frances Liberace. Below, in ermine topcoat—at his movie 
premiere—with emcee Art Linkletter, actress Lori Nelson. 


the REAL Liberace 


(Continued) 


Fancy costumes were just for show—"'so people would 
concentrate on what | wore, rather than how fat | 


was.'' He preferred casual clothes in private life, 
usually tried to avoid being photographed at home, 


just plain fat. I would allow myself to be photo- 


graphed only from certain angles—often standing 


sideways, for I thought I looked thinner that way. 
In those days, all my clothes were tailored with the 
purpose of trying to make a fat man look thin. I 
wore padding in the shoulders, and trousers that 
were pleated and full. But, because I was afraid my 
spare tires would still show, I tried to avoid being 
photographed at all, when I could get out of it. 

“When photographers came to take pictures of the 
piano-shaped pool at my home in Sherman Oaks, 
they often asked for a picture of me at the pool. 
Though I swam a lot, I would try to persuade them 
not to photograph me in bathing trunks.” The trou- 
ble, of course, was that not only was the pool piano- 
shaped—Liberace felt that he was, too. 

But what’s a pool without a swimmer? The pho- 
tographers insisted and, against his better judgment, 
Lee would finally agree to pose. 

In England, a newspaper ran one of these pictures, 
accompanied by such statistics as how much Liberace 
then weighed (210 pounds), (Continued on page 82) 


Lee stars in The Liberace Show, as seen on ABC-TV, Monday 
through Friday, at 1 P.M. EST, under multiple sponsorship. 
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"After": Forty pounds lighter, Lee's no longer atraid ot Exercise helped, but diet really did the trick. Now he 
posing in swim trunks. Bursting with energy, he does some munches an apple to satisty between-meals hunger, finds 
simple calisthenics every day. More involved gymnastic he doesn't miss the sweets and midnight snacks which left 
stunts might "develop the wrong muscles for a pianist.’ him with no appetite for an energy breakfast next day. 


Previous diets, Lee says, left him feeling ''deprived,’’ just Result: A new-look, more quietly clad Liberace who feels 
waiting to go on a food-binge. But the present one closer to audiences than ever before. He believes today's 
allows him to eat as much and as often as he wants—pro- viewers of his ABC-TV show are seeing him as he really is, 
vided he sticks to proteins, fresh fruits and raw salads. for the first time—minus the glitter and extra poundage. 


Mystery Gift 


Behind the laughter and joy this 
witty singer brings to TV viewers is 
an almost miraculous story you 


can only believe “because it’s true” 


By GREGORY MERWIN 


HE BUILDING is on Highth Avenue at the edge 

of Manhattan’s noisy theatrical district. You take 

the elevator to the third floor, find Apartment 
3C and lean on the buzzer. Behind the door there 
is barking, the sound of shushing, and the door 
opens. The girl, in shiny chinos and a silk blouse, is 
tall. She has reddish-brown hair and bright blue 
eyes that light up like exclamation points. A 
copperish-toned terrier is (Continued on page 67) 


Well-known Burnett benefactor is Jack Paar, who 
gave Carol and her dizzy ditty that big break on TV. 
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Living simply in the New York apartment they share with ''Bruce”’ (the girl-dog with the boy-name}, Carol and her 
husband, Don Saroyan, don't need pink champagne or crimson convertibles to prove that ‘happily ever after’ is 
almost here right now. For them, the real proof of success will be the chance to repay—in spiritual kind, as 
well as in cash—the trust and generosity of ''Mr. Anonymous,” that other great benefactor back in California. 


Man of Many Faces 


“Always something new” is the motto 
of Peter Lind Hayes—who has 
already displayed enough versatility 
in 25 years of show business 


to last any other performer a lifetime 


By MARTIN COHEN 


Peter does a host of characters—alone, or with wife Mary 
Healy (left) and fellow zanies like Frank Fontaine (above). 


AITING for a traffic light to change at Broadway, 

Peter Lind Hayes suddenly turned to friend and 
press-agent Nat Fields and said, “You know, I passed 
my twenty-fifth anniversary in show business and no one 
gave me a dinner—not even a hamburger.” Peter said 
this, not in chagrin, but rather wistfully. Above and 
beyond being an intelligent, sophisticated humorist, he is 
a sentimental man. At forty-two, he is also the perfect 
picture of a well-groomed businessman, in his office over 
the Little Theater where his ABC-TV show originates. 
Half of the room is filled with electronic equipment—tape 
recorders, a maze of audio gear, a personal radio trans- 
mitter and other electrified items, for Peter is a nut about 


Continued » 


At work, his impersonation of a businessman is better than 
it photographs! Above, in his office with TV producer Frank 
Musiello (foreground), press representative Nat Fields—and 
Mary. As an impresario, Peter's proud of the talented 
guests he presents on TV—such as Trude Adams, below. 


SORIA RENTERS TRS oS 


Man of Many Faces 


(Continued) 


gadgets. The other half of the room contains wife Mary 
Healy, producer Frank Musiello, the aforementioned Nat 
Fields, and platters of sandwiches sent up from Sardi’s. 

Gesturing toward a chicken sandwich encased in burnt 
toast, he says, “Some things never change. This habit 
started when I was a child back in southern Illinois. My 
grandmother used to burn the toast and told me it would 
make my hair curly. I wanted curly hair. As you can 
see, I never got it. But I got stuck on burnt toast and, 
even today, I like everything cooked to a crisp. I have the 
worst time in restaurants, getting them to burn food for 
me. I guess Mary’s just lucky,” he grins. “At home, she 
burns toast all the time.” 

Mary takes the comment goodhumoredly. They both 
know she is a good housewife. She explains, “One 
important thing Peter and I have in common is a desire 
for a normal life. Both Peter’s father and mine died 
when we were very, very young, so our mothers had to 
work and we didn’t have a normal family life. 

“Then, for many years in show business, we were 
traveling—catching meais in diners, at railroad stations, 
sleeping in drafty hotel rooms and catnapping upright in 
seats on a bus or train. So, for me, being a housewife is 
a real luxury. And, for Peter, spending an evening quietly 
at home is the essence of living.” 

Mary admits that she, too, forgot Peter’s silver anni- 
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versary. “I could excuse myself by pleading that we were 
very busy last summer. We were doing the Broadway 
play, two matinees and six evening performances a week 
—plus our daily radio show—and we weren’t neglecting 
the children. But, if I had to give a testimonial for Peter, 
I could go on for hours. He’s an unusual combination—in 
that, while he’s brutally honest with himself and others, he 
is still gentle and thoughtful. I think of how he is in the 
morning. He hates to get up and sleeps fiercely with 
clenched eyes. But, at seven-thirty, the clock radio 
bursts out with rock ’n’ roll. He gets out of bed in a blind 
stupor—and, I think, in a blind rage—but, you know, he 
actually dances out of bed, then does a funny step right 
into the bathroom! For the next hour, hell probably be 
grim. But,he’s started my day off with a laugh. What 
wife could ask for more? 
“We've been married eighteen years,” she adds, “and 


At home, it isn't make-believe. Peter and Mary are finally 


snjoying that rarity in show business, ''a normal family life."' 


we've never let the sun set on an argument. Again, Peter 
has a stunt to break the tension. He does an impersonation 
of an ‘angry aunt.’ He criticizes and wags his finger, 
makes an exit, then changes his mind and comes back to 
have the last word. He keeps this up until I break up, 
and laughs me right out of my anger.” 

Peter cuts in to say, “Mary will tell you that I run the 
business end, but I’ll tell you that she’s my rock, my 
anchor. She is organized, a stabilizing influence. Without 
her, the whole boat would sink. I remember when we 
opened in the Broadway play. That was one of the greatest 
thrills in my life. We had a run-through before the 
Opening performance but I blew my lines. We went back 
to our dressing room. There were over three hundred 
telegrams, and the walls were banked with flowers. It’s a 
thrilling tradition of the theater—but it occurred to me 

) that, if the show died that night, they could have buried 
ft 
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They live some thirty minutes from Broadway, in the same 
community where Peter attended school—briefly. Son Mike 
now goes to the same school but, at 9, is seemingly more 
interested in science than show biz. It's daughter Cathy, 7, 
who has young dreams of a stage career—as a ballerina. 


us right there. It would have made the most beautiful 
wake I’d ever seen. Fortunately, the show was a success. 
But I know that having Mary there, working with me, 
helped me pull myself together.” 

“We've been working and living together for so many 
years,’ Mary remarks, “people ask if we don’t ever get 
tired of each other. You see, we not only live together, 
rehearse and perform together—we even commute to 
and from Manhattan in the same car. Well, we don’t get 
on each other’s nerves. During the day, we’re business 
partners. We barely say a word when we're driving into 
town. Peter is thinking about (Continued on page77) 


The Peter Lind Hayes Show, with Mary as a frequent guest, is 
on ABC-TV, M-F, 11:30 A.M. EST, under multiple sponsorship. 
The Peter Lind Hayes—Mary Healy Show is heard on ABC Radio, 
M-F, 10 A.M. EST, sponsored by A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. 


The Very Biggest Payoff 


Bess Myerson doesn’t win the fabulous | 
furs and trips abroad—she helps to 


give ’em away! Here’s why she says, 


“I’m the luckiest person in the world” 


By GLADYS HALL 


and romance, of home and hus- 

band and children. It may be 
a dream of worldly wealth, or of 
success in a chosen career. It may | 
be the rewards of The Big Payoff, | 
on CBS-TV, fulfilling the lovely 
dream of flying off to a foreign land 
with the man of her heart, wrapped 
in that symbol of feminine luxury, | 
a mink coat. But what is the dream 
of Bess Myerson, who has been 
hostess of The Big Payoff since the 
day it was launched, in December 
of 1951. . . . Bess, who has helped 
award the (Continued on page 64) 


WOMAN’S DREAM may be of love 


Loveliest of alll, though, is the time | 


bit 


a 
Bess Myerson stars on The 
Big Payof, CBS-TV, M-F, 
at 3 P.M. EST, sponsored 
by Colgate-Palmolive Co. 
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Each day, new friends: Bob Paige Light} does the a Le on The Big Payoff, but Bess lesen fein left) gets to 
talk to contestants, too—and feels richer for knowing people like Mr. and Mrs. Carleton Emmons of Westbrook, Maine. 


Jess spends with Sane Te Barbara, |1. Once a camp counselor, Bess now concentrates on her home-grown class of one. 
\ mp ro » 
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Above, Mancini (in dark coat) worked closely with expert RCA Victor 
engineers to achieve notable sound effects in hit album, ‘Music from 
Peter Gunn." Below, with Craig Stevens, who stars in TV title role, 
and Blake Edwards, creator, producer and director of the series. At 
right, one authentic reason music is an intrinsic part of the drama: 
Pete's sweetheart Edie—as played by Lola Albright—is a cafe singer. 
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Exciting jazz adds extra 
dimension to Peter Gunn. Enter 
composer Hank Mancini— 


off-beat, off-stage, but very 


4 


much a part of the dramatic doings! | 
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By NONEAN CONNER 


D== MUSIC SPEAK TO YOU as clearly and understandably 
as words? If it does, undoubtedly you’re watching 
Peter Gunn on Monday nights. Watching .. . and listen- 
ing intently. Craig Stevens stars as actor in the title role, 
but the show has its “unseen” star, too, in the sounds of 
Henry Mancini, who composes the track upon which the 
drama runs. Jazz is the musical metal of Peter Gunn, 
with scores so artfully woven into the fabric of the plot 
that one cannot be separated from the other. Mancini’s 
beat sets the mood, heightens the suspense, speeds the 


action, sometimes puts over an actual point in the story. 
For instance, one sequence found Peter Gunn in the 
clutches of a gang determined to find out where a cache 
of stolen money could be found. The gang, doubting 
Pete’s protestations that he did not have the information, 
ordered an unlicensed doctor to give him “truth serum.” 
Since a man under sedative cannot be expected to carry 
a storyline, the problem in drama at that point was how 
a sense of Pete’s experience could be conveyed to the 
audience. Obviously, the soundtrack must assume the 


Continued » 
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Creating a score for every episode of Peter Gumn is an With twin girls Felice and Monica, 7, and son Chris, Hank 
exciting challenge. ‘Each segment must be distinctive," is (to quote the words of no less an authority than Mrs. 
‘says Hank Mancini. ''You have to try for the fresh combi- Mancini) "just a big, oversized boy himself. He's a great 
nation, the more effective instrument, the unique sound.’ father, Indian-wrestler, story-teller, and reader-aloud." 


responsibility. But Blake Edwards, originator of the 
show, felt he had no worries in that respect. “Hank will 
come up with something,” he said confidently. 

Hank did. But it took some doing. In order to convey 
a sense of confusion, of woozy ineftectuality—like run- 
ning in a dream without being able to lift one’s feet— 
he took his cue from a rock ’n’ roll technique: He used 
a tape echo for effect. Have you ever seen a pair of 
mirrors so placed that a reflected object was repeated 
into infinity, so that a single dancing girl seemed like 
the first in a whole line of “Rockettes,” each smaller 
than her predecessor? In essence, that’s what Hank 
Mancini did for the ear, instead of the eye. The result 
was an eerie, gradually diminishing circle of out-of- 
consciousness sounds. 

In another Peter Gunn script, a hunted man slid 
along smoke-blackened buildings down a twilit alley. 
Because this was the first frame in the picture, instant 
sympatliy had to be evoked for the pursued. Hank used 
a beat, carried by drums and a bass, slightly faster than 
the normal pulse at start, and accelerated it gradually 
to the pounding tempo of a terrified rabbit’s heart. In- 
evitably, the viewer—the listener—became involved in 
the fate of the fleeing man. 

When Peter Gunn found it necessary to make a trip 
to Spain, Hank reached into his kit and came up with a 
background of sound embroidered by Laurindo Al- 
meida’s solo guitar. In another segment, involving a 
phony spiritualist, the satiric but ominous score was 
provided by the shrill, quavering notes of the samisen, 


Hank spaces his work so there's plenty of time tor his an instrument unfamiliar to Occidental ears. 

family. Son Christopher wants to be a composer like Dad Mr. Mancini’s comment on these antics is laconic: 
but, at 8, won't start studying piano for another year. “Fortunately, we aren't tied to one idea.” It is safe to 
Hank himself switched from flute to piano at age of 10. say that Hank Mancini has never been tied to a lone 


idea. He is a tall, slender, crewcut man with piercing 

brown eyes which often look tired because of the hours 
Peter Gunn, created and produced by Blake Edwards, with ails - : Bere 
music by Henry Mancini, is seen on NBC-TV, Mon., 9 P.M. he keeps. Music 18.2 member of his family, SSUES 
EST, as sponsored by Bristol-Myers for Ipana and -Bufferin. a part of his life as his pretty (Continued on page 74) 
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A WNYSTERY BY 


Still quoting his wife: Hank's very much a camera bug— 
“off and on. He'll shoot 300 pictures of the kids at age 4, 
then we won't have anything in the scrapbook for 3 years!" 
Hi-fi's more his line and he has one of the first sets made. 


Above, with hi-fi se-—and lovely Mrs. Mancini, former 
singer Ginny O'Conner. Below, their family room is really 
used by all the family. Here, Hank takes the children's 
homework just as seriously as his own work on Peter Gunn. 
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LORETTA the (riant-Killer 


"Teamwork" is Loretta’s own typically modest explanation 
for her ever-continuing popularity. Every detail, large or 
small, of The Loretta Young Show is in the skilled hands 
of a family" of such experts as director Richard Morris 
(above) and ace cinematographer Norbert Brodine (below). 


YA SEN STE STARR 


The Loretta Young Show is seen on NBC-TY, Sunday, from 10 to 
10:30 P.M. EST, as sponsored by The Procter & Gamble Company. 


Miss Young’s show holds its place in 
viewers hearts, while others 


come—and go. How does she do it? 


By JERRY ASHER 


The lovely gowns which have become her trademark are 
created by top designer Werlé. But it's Loretta who 
wears them—and who supplies such charm and talent. 


ORETTA YouNG’s fabulous face and figure came 

i swirling into the homes of twenty-two million 
Americans early last October, at the start of her 
sixth season on the TV screen. More remarkable 
than the longevity of the show itself is the fact that 
it is on the same network, at the same Sunday 
time period, as when it originally began its long and 
vigorous run. During all this time, no sponsorship 
change has been made. 
“Loretta Young,’ says an admiring advertising 

agency executive, “is a veritable ‘giant-killer.’ She’s 
succeeded in staying on top (Continued on page 66) 
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of Time and Tennessee Ernie 


Forty on February 13, Ernie would like lots more time for 
his family and his ranch in Northern California. Above, with 
wife Betty and Mrs. and Mr. Gene Cooper, his ranch manager. 


The Ford Show (above, with Joanne Burgan and Dorothy Gill) 
is lots of fun, though, and fans keep demanding more and more 
— including more ‘'discoveries'’ like sweet Molly Bee (right). 


TV’s favorite Ford, now “model 40,” 
looks back fondly on a rugged trail 
to success—and forward to a crossroads 


vital to both his career and family 


By EUNICE FIELD 


A America’s best-loved peapicker passes forty, the 
shadow of a crisis begins to loom before him. 
The singing sage of TV is coming to the place where 
the road divides. When Tennessee Ernie Ford 

gets there, he will have to ask himself that agoniz- 
ing question all men must face sooner or later: Which 
way shall I go? 

He will not be the first entertainer who has had 
to make the great choice between finding more time 
for the joys of family life and finding more time for 
an ever-expanding career. 

But, whatever the decision, it will be Ernie’s. 
“To keep freedom of choice, even while building a 
career, is something I’ve always strived for,” says 
Ernie. “If I thought I couldn’t scratch any time I 
had the itch, I guess I’d be itching and scratching 
from morning to night. It’s the thought that I can do 
what I want—or rather what I feel is 
right—that’s important.” 

Ernie’s choice boils down to this: Will he turn 
from the golden glitter of show business, as he now 
insists he will, and seek happiness with his wife 
and two boys on his Northern California ranch, 
getting closer to them and to nature? Or will he 
find that the habit of success has grown too strong 
and he can’t throw off the applause, big money and 


Continued _y 
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Getting "away from it all'"—on a family vacation in beautiful 
Hawaii, no less!—Ernie enjoys playing the camera-totin' tourist. 


The Ford Show, starring Tennessee Ernie Ford, is seen on NBC-TV, Thurs., 
9:30 P.M. EST, sponsored by Ford Division and Ford Dealers of America. 


of Time and Tennessee Ernie 


(Continued) 


Tennessee's ‘‘pardner,'’ Clitfie Stone—a good 
friend and manager, who gave Ernie a break on. 
Hometown Jamboree—takes a hula-holiday, too. 


glamour of a profession which has raised him 
to the heights? Or will he try the third way: To 
make his peace with both these desires and go 
forward in a “double lane,” doing an occasional 
show or record but, in the main, sticking to 
hunting, fishing and ranching? Nobody is sure 
what he will do. So many things may change 
between now and the parting of the road. 

The key to this decision is most likely in 
Ernie’s character, in his record, how he thinks, 
how he feels. To grasp this, one must study 
the trail of wisdom and laughter Ernie has 
scattered along the way, like Johnny Appleseed. 
One has only to hear a New Yorker talk of 
“eatin’ high on the hog,” or a Bostonian exclaim, 
“Bless your peapickin’ heart,” to know that 
Ernie has struck deep roots in the heart of 
America. But what are his own personal views 
on life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness? 

“T’m no wise man with a sack full of answers,” 
he insists. “Show me a wise man who can give 
a quick answer to. all your questions, and Ill 
show you a wise man that’s a darn fool.” 
Nevertheless, Ernie owns up to his 
own private harvest of ideas. 

For instance, politics. Unlike Will Rogers, 
with whom he is sometimes compared, Ernie 
doesn’t make politics a major theme. “I’m no 
expert on it,” he says cheerfully. “But everyone 
I meet sure is. One of my neighbors says, 
‘Ernie, I can tell you’re a straight Republican.’ 
Another says, ‘Ernie, I know you’re a straight 
Democrat.’ All I can say is, they’re both right. 
I’m trying to be straight and I’m going to 
keep on trying. 

“Power and money only make politicians, 
not statesmen. And you don’t have to be in 
politics to be a statesman. My mother wrote 
a prayer during World War II and it was about 
spring cleaning. The (Continued on page 71) 


Highland 
Fling 


Despite good fortune, Shirley MacLaine 
is true to her Scottish heritage. 


No spendthrift, she—except in talent, 


affection and generosity to others 


; ae | i is 
On loan at M-G-M for Sol C. Siegel's production of 


"Some Came Running,” Shirley's co-starred with Frank 
Sinatra himself, directed by Vincente Minnelli (at left). 


By PEER J. OPPENHEIMER 


N A FURNITURE WHOLESALE FIRM in downtown Los 

Angeles, Shirley MacLaine bounced up and 

down on a colorful couch. “It’s very nice,” she finally 
admitted. “How much is it?” The salesman consulted 
the price tag, marked down a few subtractions 
on a writing pad, then turned,to Shirley. “Three 
hundred and twelve dollars plus tax. . .” 

“Three hundred and twelve dollars plus tax!” 
Shirley cried out. “You must be out of your mind! 
I can’t afford that.” While the salesman knew little 
about motion-picture and television contracts, 
he vaguely remembered something about Shirley 
signing a half-million-dollar deal with NBC not long 
ago—which prompted his next question: “Why not?” 

“Because I’ve got to save up money to send my 
daughter through college. .. .” His mouth dropped 
open. Shirley hardly looked (Continued on page 72) 
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Shirley's still shy—not of cash, but of spending—though 
she has long-term contracts with NBC, for such television 
star appearances as hostessing the Chevy Show February 
|, and with Hal Wallis at Paramount Pictures for movies. 


| 


Her thrift amazes and amuses her husband, Steve Parker, 
who believes life's little luxuries are worth paying for. 
They make many a compromise—but not when it concerns 
their two-year-old daughter, or gifts for those they love. 
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SHE HAS 
HIS HEART 


By MAXINE ARNOLD 


HE WELLS FARGO EXPRESS thundered down the highway, headed 
for home. At the wheel was a handsome, weary-faced 
man anxious to see the “little woman” he loves—who was 
doing her sleepy best to wait up for him. Dale Robertson 
had been on location in northern California for Tales Of Wells 
Fargo. In two days, he would be leaving again on a long 
' personal-appearance tour. But ahead were those two days with 
the blithe little spirit in T-shirt and shorts who waited in 
Dale’s living room now, surrounded by his favorite red- 
leather chair, A very little woman with (Continued on page 61) 


Daughter Rochelle holds the key to 


happiness for Dale Robertson, at the 


end of each Wells Fargo journey 


Rochelle and her dad share a love of outdoor life 
and animals—especially horses. Among their other 
four-footed pals are Dale's Australian sheep dogs, 
"Blue" and "'Gipsy,'' his mother's French poodle, 
Muscles,’ and little Rochelle's own "Smokey," a 
mongrel of definite charm but uncertain ancestry. 


Dale Robertson is Jim Hardie in Tales Of Wells Fargo. 
seen on NBC-TV, Monday, 8:30 P.M. EST, as sponsored 
by Pall Mall Cigarettes and the Buick Dealers of America. 
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Ladies in distress are the specialty of Sunset Strip has everything—including two private-eyes. Bailey's partner | 
investigator Stuart Bailey, as played by is Jeff Spencer (Roger Smith), seen below with back to canopy leading to | 
Efrem Zimbalist Jr. Above, the damsel is their office. Unofficial third sleuth is next-door parking-lot attendant, | 
Dolores Donlon. Below, Erin O'Brien. — Kookie (Edward Byrnes), pictured above about to set off in search of clues. | 


Efrem Jr. has more than 
earned his “‘letters”’ 

as a man of action, 

en route to stardom at 


TV’s 77 Sunset Strip 


By FREDDA BALLING 


omen may vary in many ways, but 

in one respect all are alike: The 

imagination of each envisions the 
ideal man “who has everything.” Part 
of the charm of such a man in real life 
is that, if charged with occupying any 
such status, he would deny it vehe- 
mently and with embarrassment. 

It’s a shame to embarrass Efrem 
Zimbalist Jr., but the fact remains that 
his friends say of him, warmly and as 
a matter of record, “The man has 
everything: Good looks, intellect, 
kindliness, poise, charm, a sense of 
humor about himself as well as about 
events, an unusually pleasant voice— 
and exceptionally interesting things to 
say with it.” 

“Zim” has so much of everything, 
it’s not surprising that he has as many 
men fans as women. In fact, he’s 
earned a special niche in the regard 
of members of his own sex by doing 
what every man who has ever worn 
an enlisted man’s uniform has yearned 
to do at some time in his service life: 
He clobbered the company cook! 

It happened this way. Zim was in- 
ducted at Fort Dix, then was sent to 
Fort Jackson at Columbia, South Car- 
olina, for basic training. The weather 
was humid, the insects were avid, and 
the chow was par for the tin plates— 
tasteless, greasy, monotonous. At the 
end of the chow line were two large 
metal vats, one for the scraps from 
each man’s plate, the other for his 
“silver service.” As Zim approached 
the end of the line, he was thinking of 
other things—dinner at “21,” perhaps. 
He scraped his scraps into the silver 
vat, and dropped his utensils into the 
scrap vat. 

Immediately realizing his error, he 
was fishing out his silver when the 
company cook struck him from behind 
and launched into an unprintable re- 
view of Zim and his ancestry. Zim 
swung around and returned the cook’s 
punch, knocking him flat. When the 
cook got to his feet and charged, ma- 
genta with rage, Zim stepped aside 


Continued » 


[dventures of Pdimbalist 


(Continued) 


Friends call him ‘the man who has everything.’ But there was a time when 
lite seemed empty indeed for Efrem Zimbalist Jr., a young widower. All that 
changed, when he met and married Stephanie Spalding. Today, their house- 
hold overflows with a happy family (baby Stephanie, older children Nancy and 
Efrem III) and pets which range from French poodle to German weimaraner. 


: | 
Their latest dream-come-true is a new! 


and delivered a right to the jaw. By 
that time, every hungry man in the 
company had availed himself of ringside | 
standing room and was rooting for “the 
home team.” 

“The home team” polished off the 
cook before the company’s second lieu- | 
tenant, first lieutenant, and captain ar- 
rived on the double to discover that | 
rumors of a fight were unfounded. The| 
cook had been tripped up by his own 
apron. Every man in the outfit was 
ready to swear to it. | 

Recalling the incident nowadays, Zim| 
says with a grin, ‘It was an unsatisfac-| 
tory fight because the cook was such a 
poor antagonist. And it’s only fair to} 
point out that the cook had his ven- | 
geance on me,” he adds poignantly. “I| 
was stuck for K.P. a few weeks later. 
That single day was the longest year| 
of my life.” 

It’s not surprising that, when ABC-} 
TV was casting the urbane but ruggedly | 
virile Jim Buckley in the Maverick tele-| 
plays, Efrem Zimbalist Jr. should be} 
chosen. It was also logical that he should | 
be selected as one of the top stars to 
enliven the same network’s 77 Sunset 
Strip. 

Where did Zim come from and where} 
has he been? j 

He was born in New York City, son} 
of the internationally famous concert] 
violinist, Efrem Zimbalist, and the] 


home base for their varied activities. 


equally famous opera star, Alma Gluck. 
Inevitably, he grew up in the midst of 
genius and beauty. Lynn Fontanne and 
Alfred Lunt were his parents’ close 
friends. Josef Hofmann and Serge Rach- 
maninoff were frequent dinner guests. 
Young Efrem assumed that everyone 
had an Aunty Lynn and Uncles Alfred, 
Josef and Serge, each of whom was 
charming, talented and witty. 

Young Efrem’s mother was as amus- 
ing as any of her guests. Returning from 
a concert tour, she told of being inter- 
viewed by a young local reporter who 
rushed up to ask if he might speak to 
Madame Gluck. Smiling, the svelte and 
willowy singer—a slender rarity in 
those days of Carmens who usually 
weighed more than the bull—said, “I 
am Alma Gluck.” 

“But where is the rest of you?” the 
reporter demanded. 

Living in the midst of a combination 
of fame and laughter served young Zim- 
balist well in many an emergency. Dur- 
ing the summer between completing 
prep school and matriculating at Yale, 
he went to work in the Time magazine 
offices as (Continued on page 76) 


Efrem Zimbalist Jr. is Stuart Bailey in 77 
Sunset Strip,-as seen over ABC-TV, Friday, 
from 9:30 to 10:30 P.M. EST, sponsored by 
_ American Chicle Co.; Whitehall Laboratories; 
Ca z saduts, Inc.; Harold F. Ritchie Inc. 


Time is the one thing ''Zim'' finds he has too little of, since he zoomed to 

TV popularity as Dandy Jim Buckley in Maverick, and went on to stardom in 
77 Sunset Strip. But he and Stephanie are determined that the children shall 
enjoy the same gracious living and artistic background in which Zim himself 
grew up, as son of both a world-famous violinist and a celebrated opera star. 


Paladin Rides the Airwaves 


Both talent and temperament make John Dehner an ideal choice to carry 


the radio message of that Western knight-errant: “Have gun, will travel” 


LEO Ais 


Gratitude fills the hearts of John and Roma, as they consider their daughters: Sheila, 13, a 
promising ballet student, and Kirsten, 15, an excellent horsewoman who's won many a ribbon. 


By MARCIA MINNETTE 


oR ONCE, Webster was wrong! According to his famous 

dictionary, a paladin is “one of the Knights of the Round 
Table . . . a legendary hero.” Hero? Yes. Legendary? 
No. Millions of modern viewers and listeners know that 
Paladin, in person, lives and breathes on Have Gun, Will 
Travel. Specifically, as seen on CBS-TV, Paladin is a 
dashing former Medic named Richard Boone. And, on 
CBS Radio, Paladin is a former Frontier Gentleman 
named John Dehner. 

Both Paladins are very much alive. In John Delhner’s 
case, the word “former” refers only to the radio Western 


series in which he previously starred. John has always 
been, will always be a gentleman. And frontiers exist only 
for him to conquer, now and forever. He’s lived so color- 
fully that his conversation is a vivid blend of travelogue, 
philosophy, adventure and humor. And that conversation 
isn’t necessarily limited to his native tongue. He also 
speaks Norwegian and French, some Spanish, Italian, 
Swedish and German, even a smattering of Hopi Indian. 

He’s tall (six-foot-three) and muscular (180 pounds). 
His eyes are sea-green, his hair is blondish, and the beard 
he often wears for his Western (Continued on page 80) 


eee 
John Dehner stars as Paladin in the radio version of Have Gun, Will Travel, as heard over CBS Radio, Sunday, from 6:05 to 6:30 P.M. EST. 


-Norman Macdonnell (left) of Gunsmoke fame also 
guides radio's Have Gun, Will Travel, starring 
Dehner—who is quite a Western expert himself, as 
rider and linguist, as well as a superlative actor. 
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Versatility is John's trademark. Son of a noted painter, 
he's well-versed in art and music. Singing with their 
equally talented daughters, he and Roma recall early 
days of struggle—and give thanks for today's blessings. 


The hero of the Bat Masterson series not only dreamed up a house— 


he built most of it himself, and nicknamed it “Bat’s Belfry” 
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On facing page (I. to r.), the Barrys—Fred, Mike, Gene 
and Betty—stand at rear of house near swimming pool. 
Foundation of the house, above, shows start of Gene's 
building project. He himself took this “before'’ picture. 


BE Gene Barry, star of NBC-TV’s Bat Masterson, 
began to build his own house, he and his wife Betty 
lived in a succession of small apartments in New York 
and in California. Now, with their two sons Michael, 13, 
and Frederic, 6, they have moved into a handsome big 
house in Benedict Canyon near Beverly Hills. So lavish 
a house is not unusual for successful Hollywood TV 
stars, but it is extraordinary when an actor draws up 
house plans, contracts the entire building job, and then 
does a lot of the manual labor along with the construction 
crew. This Gene Barry has done—and he’s justifiably 
proud of his “dream house.” Gene and Betty were 
married in New York and lived as young-marrieds in a 
one-bedroom apartment on 56th Street, where their first 
son Michael was born. “Like every other one-bedroom 
apartment,” says Gene, “we had twin beds in the bed- 
room, along with Mike’s crib. Well, we kept waking up 
the baby with our talking. So we put the twin beds in 
the living room. For two years, when we entertained, our 
friends sat around on twin beds.” The Barrys’ subsequent 
apartments were larger, but they still yearned for more 
space. “When we moved to California,” says Betty, “we 
had a series of houses we rented. But, one day, we set 
out to buy a home. As we were looking, Gene said, ‘Why 
buy? Let’s build.’ And that’s when we sat down to 
design the ideal house. I said to Gene, ‘Just give me so 
many rooms I’ll always have one I won't really need— 
just in case.’ Gene did all the designing. Everything 
artistic in the house is his idea, and everything functional 
is mine. He’s responsible for the high ceilings, exposed 
beams, pitched shake roof, the elegant baleony-game- 
room area. But, for me, he put in plenty of storage space. 
We have closets under the stairs, a thirty-foot wardrobe 
in our bedroom—closets everywhere. I also told Gene 
I wanted lots of windows, big ones, and we have them. 


Gene works with the construction crew hoisting the ten- 
inch-thick beams, some as much as twenty feet long. This 
is dangerous work, until the big ones are secured. Betty 
Barry said it made her so nervous that she couldn't watch. 


I wanted access to every’ bedroom from the outside, so the 
kids wouldn’t have to run through the house. And I 
wanted at least five bedrooms and five baths—with a tub 
in each bathroom. Gene put all this into the plans, along 
with an enormous living-dining area, kitchen, utility room, 
two bedrooms and three baths on the main level. Upstairs 
is the master bedroom—really a combined sitting- 
bedroom—with a den-workroom for Gene next to it. 
Then there’s a sitting-bedroom and bath for the maid, 
with a staircase which leads directly to the kitchen- 
dining area and utility room below. The whole thing was 
an enormous project—4500 square feet—but it’s worth it!” 


Continued » 
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Gone Barry's 
DREAM HOUSE 


(Continued) 


baat nee & eee 


Whole family in kitchen peeping out pass-through 
into dining area. Hutch built against the wall was 
designed to hold TV, hi-fi, radio, books. As Betty 


says, "It makes a homey area for entertainment.” 
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Gene spent nearly full-time at the house during early stages of 
: construction. He himself did most of trenching for foundation and 
supervised pouring of the concrete. Above, preparing to install 
heating conduit. Below, discussing problems with the work crew. 


The two-hundred-foot wall at back of house was an 


engineering feat in itself. Main entrance is at back 
to permit placement of pool and outdoor yard with 
advantage of a long view of the surrounding hills. 


Gene Barry stars in Bat Masterson, seen on NBC-TV, Wed., 
at 9:30 P.M. EST, as sponsored by the Kraft Foods and 
Sealtest Divisions of National Dairy Products Corporation. 


Gene and Betty sitting on stairway to balcony from main Work on the roof of the house had an element of danger, 
living room, the largest area in the house. Interior is of since the drop-off to front is about eighty feet. In the 
picture below, a Franklin stove which is planned as a cozy 
decorative touch for master bedroom—and useful one, too. 


sore-sided cedar—the rough-cut side of the wood. Betty 
loves comfortable couches, plans to use many in huge room. 
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The boys, Mike and Fred, enjoyed exploring all the many Both Mike and Fred helped Gene with many of the tasks 
closets. This small one is recessed under main staircase. they could handle. Here, Mike and his father with $1,000 
Large living-room fireplace with built-in barbecue (below) worth of the rough-cut cedar which had to be moved inside 


will give Gene chance to demonstrate his prowess as a chef. for completion of the interior walls of main living room. 


Bachelor Hugh O’Brian whips up 


CREPES SUZETTE FOR THREE 
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For friends Goody Levitan (left) and Nancy Sinatra, Hugh O'Brian serves up a non-Western gourmet dessert. 


USKY SIX-FOOT STAR Hugh O’Brian doesn’t claim to 
be a top-notch cook, but there’s one dessert dish he 
loves and produces in his own kitchen whenever 

he has an appreciative and hungry audience. And his 
guests agree that Wyatt Earp’s flaming Crepes Suzette 
add a brilliant gourmet touch to any dinner menu. 
When Hugh was an undergraduate at Kemper Military 
College in Boonville, Missouri, he earned spending 
money by running a profitable sandwich business— 
until a fellow student decided to enter the field in 
competition to him. When the sandwiches grew so elab- 


orate (as a lure to customers) that there was no profit 
in selling them, Hugh gave up. Years later, when Hugh 
was still a struggling and unrecognized movie actor, 
he nearly starved himself to death, trying to economize 
on living costs. When he realized the reason for his 
sudden lack of energy and loginess, he went back to 
food in a big way, now cheerfully stows away hearty 
meals to match his husky body. So, if you’re an O’Brian 
fan, take a tip from him—eat up! And why not try 
Hugh’s favorite “dress” dessert for a starter? Recipe at 
right gives full instructions for sure-fire success. 


Hugh O’Brian stars in The Life And Legend Of Wyatt Earp, as seen over ABC-TV, Tues., 8:30 P.M. EST, 
sponsored by General Mills, Inc., and The Procter & Gamble Company. 


Arrange finished pancakes in chafing dish, then add sauce. Sprinkle with warmed cognac, ignite at table, serve while hot. 


HUGH O’BRIAN’S CREPES SUZETTE A LA HENRI 


To make pancake batter, mix in a small bowl: 

1 cup sifted flour Y% cup powdered sugar 

¥% teaspoon salt 
Add, one at a time: 

2 eggs 
Beat until blended. Add, slowly, mixing gently: 

1 cup milk 
To make sauce, blend at room temperature: 

1% cup sweet butter 

Y% cup powdered sugar 

grated rind and strained juice of 1 orange 

Y4 cup curacao 
Set to one side. 
When ready to make pancakes, add to batter: 

1 teaspoon brandy grated rind of 4% lemon 


Heat a 5” heavy skillet slowly, then add a few drops 
of oil to grease it. Pour in just enough batter to cover pan 
with very thin layer. Tilt pan so that mixture spreads 
evenly. When cooked on one side, toss or turn with 
spatula and cook on other. Cook pancakes one by one. 
Roll up or fold in quarters and arrange on hot platter. 
Makes 18-24. 

To serve: 

Heat 3 tablespoons of sauce in chafing dish over low 
heat, add pancakes and heat slowly. Add more sauce as 
needed. When sauce is sirupy and pancakes are very 
hot, sprinkle with cognac or curacao and ignite. If not 
done in chafing dish at table, arrange pancakes on small 
platter, pour over some of the sauce, sprinkle with 
warmed cognac, and light just before serving. 
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Doctor im the House | 


years ago. Lulu Mae has since subordinated her career to home 


and husband. Paul has risen to stardom on stage, screen, TV, radio 
—but his voice is most familiar in long-running broadcast roles as 
a medico, starting with such popular early dramas as Big Sister. 


‘) 


Although his “medical practice” 
exists only on radio, Paul McGrath 
has a prescription for happiness 


guaranteed effective for a lifetime 


By FRANCES KISH 


> laa through the south of France last 
summer, Paul and Lulu Mae McGrath 
stopped at an inn for dinner. Two girls at a 
nearby table watched them rather closely. 
Mostly, their eyes turned toward Paul—no 
surprise to his wife, well used to the 
admiring glances directed at her tall, hand- 
somely-graying husband. Besides, he had 
just finished a London run of a year in 

the hit play, “Roar Like a Dove,” and the 
girls might have seen him in it. 

The McGraths didn’t realize these were 
Americans, until one of them spoke to Paul. 
“I couldn’t help hearing you talk,” she 
apologized. “I recognized your voice. You 
are Dr. John Wayne of Big Sister, on 
radio. I would have known that voice 
anywhere in: the world.” | 

Paul and Lulu Mae were amazed. Although 
he had been Dr. Wayne for twelve years, 
he had not played him then for a long 
time, and it didn’t seem possible anyone 
would still remember how he sounded. But 
this is the kind of extraordinary thing 
that is always happening to Paul. 

When he was host of the long-running and 
enormously popular Inner Sanctum series— 
the macabre master of its creaking door 
and sepulchral sign-off, “Goodnight, pleasant 
dreams’—there were proposals of marriage 
from women who had never seen him 
but were infatuated with his voice. People 
used to telephone long-distance just to 
hear him say a few words. 

On his return from Europe late last 
summer, Paul renewed his successful radio 
career of more than twenty-five years. He 
picked up where he had left off as Dr. Phillip 
Hamilton in NBC Radio’s daytime serial The 
Affairs Of Dr. Gentry, opposite Madeleine 
Carroll. He stepped into the starring role of Dr. 
Jim Brent, in CBS Radio’s daytime serial, 

Road Of Life. He was (Continued on page 78) 


The Affairs Of Dr. Gentry, produced and directed by 
Hi Brown, is on NBC Radio, M-F, 2:45 P.M. EST. 
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Title role in The Affairs Of Dr. Gentry belongs to that lovely lady, Madeleine Carroll (right). Paul 
is Dr. Phillip Hamilton. Phyllis Newman, as Trudy Welta, is third member of the cast pictured above. 


Below, time off from American radio to do a London Among his Broadway hits: "Command Decision." Three star 
stage hit, "Roar Like a Dove," with David Hutcheson. generals were Paul Kelly (left), Jay Fasset and McGrath. 
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Actress Nancy Malone spices her wholesome, girl-next-door 


personality with good-looks tricks unmistakably her own 


T° THE television world, Nancy Ma- 

lone is Babby Dennis of The 
Brighter Day on CBS-TV. On Broad- 
way, she is understudying a major 
role in Eugene O’Neill’s “A Touch 
of the Poet.” Off-stage, pert Nancy 
generates excitement by daring to 
be herself. In a staunchly “French 
poodle” town, Nancy’s pets are a 
tiny African frog and a mischievous 
capuchin monkey. She loves 
clothes, dressing for compliments 
rather than “to be in fashion.” Her 
unorthodox wardrobe includes 35 
dresses, 16 black Italian sweaters, 30 
scarves, 15 skirts, 2 handbags (one 


By HARRIET SEGMAN 


tote and one dress-up), and 15 “char- 
acter” hats bought for fun instead of 
to wear. ... Nancy’s fragrance ward- 
robe never includes more than three 
scents, giving each a chance to become 
personally identified with her. She 
wears perfume ‘round the clock and 
always scents her gloves. ... A firm 
believer in femininity, she considers 
street smoking strictly for the boys, 
always wears gloves, never chews 
gum, and prefers wines to cocktails. 
... On a date, as in acting, Nancy be- 
lieves it is better to underplay than 
to overdo. Her escorts are always 
made to feel important. She encour- 


How TO BE YOU RSELE 


Nancy at home with part of her mad 
hat collection. Looking on is her 
postage-stamp-size African frog, 
Charles, affectionately named for 
Nancy’s friend, Charles Laughton. 


ages them to talk about their own in- 
terests, never corrects a beau if he 
orders incorrectly in a restaurant or 
shows a lack of savoir faire. Nancy 
feels a social error is less important 
than woundedmasculineego. Auburn- 
haired, freckle-nosed Nancy acquires 
a delicate porcelain look with pale 
powder, pearl-gray eye shadow, color-- 
less nail polish. Her “barometric” 
blue eyes change color with the 
weather. She makes them outstanding 
by underplaying her mouth with light 
pink lipstick and going all out with 
plenty of eye makeup—the works. 
The result, natural yet distinctive. 


The Record Players 


This page rotates among 
WBBM’s Josh Brady, KYW’s 
Joe Finan, WKMH’s Robin 


Seymour, and now, let’s hear 


from KMBC’s Torey Southwick - 


As "Satchmo" tells Torey, it's time for tuning in to ‘our own back yard.” 


JAZZMEN,. COME HOME 


A MEetcan jazz artists now perform- 
ing overseas should come back 
home. Things are looking up! 

One day when Louis Armstrong, 
“Ambassador Satch,” was visiting my 
show, I asked him why American jazz 
seemed to be so much more popular 
in other countries than here at home. 
“Well,” he said, “it’s just like havin’ 
somethin’ in your own back yard and 
not payin’ much attention to it. Some- 
day, you'll get around to listenin’ to it.” 

That “someday” seems to be here. 
Lately, the American public is not only 
listening, they’re buying! 

Tm happy to see it. I find that add- 
ing a little easily-understandable jazz 
to my shows adds a lot of variety and 
interest. A check of the best-selling 
music lists shows that there is certainly 
a growing audience for it. 

In TV Rapio Mirror a few months 
ago, Alan Freed of WABC and Art 
Ford of WNTA, both in the New York 
area, made some predictions concern- 
ing musical trends for 1959. Freed said 
that rock ’n’ roll would continue to 
dominate the nation’s music, and Ford 
predicted a big move to jazz. 

Well, let’s take a look at those hit 
lists. 

One year ago at this time, there 
wasn’t one album even remotely con- 


By TOREY SOUTHWICK 


nected with jazz on the lists of the top 
twenty-five popular albums. However, 
during the last six months, as many as 
nine of the top twenty-five hit albums 
have been of jazz or jazz-flavored 
music. 

Wonder of wonders, there have even 
been a few jazz-flavored single records 
on the hit lists lately. Drummer Cozy 
Cole made it with one called “Topsy” 
and then followed it with another called 
“Turvy.” Peggy Lee’s “Fever” made 
it. Chris Connor and Count Basie both 
had a couple of discs that came mighty 
close last year. 

Jazz showed up a lot better on the 
best-selling-popular-albums lists, 
though. Trumpeter Jonah Jones did 
extremely well with four big entries: 
“Muted Jazz,” “Jumpin’ with Jonah,” 
“Swingin’ on Broadway” and “Swingin’ 
at the Cinema.” 

Jazz singer Dakota Staton turned out 
three successful albums: “The Late, 
Late Show,” “Dynamic!” and “In the 
Night,” the last one teaming her with 
the George Shearing Quintet. Pianist 
Shearing had a big package of his own 
called “Burnished Brass.” 

A new jazz piano star, the boss of 
the Ahmad Jamal Trio, was discovered 
by the public in a couple of albums, 
the biggest being “But Not For Me.” 


er KMBC in Kansas City, Time For Torey is heard Mon.-Fri. from 7 to 9 A.M.: The Torey Southwick Show is heard Mon.-Fri., from 3 to 5 P.M. 


Toward the end of last year, Harry 
Belafonte turned out a terrific blues 
collection, “Belafonte Sings the Blues,” 
which is still rising in popularity. 

Singer Ernestine Anderson has been 
hailed as the “find of the decade.” Her 
hit album is called “Hot Cargo.” 

Louis Prima and Keely Smith (Mr. 
and Mrs. Prima) were responsible for 
a couple of big ones titled “The Wildest 
Show at Tahoe” and “Las Vegas— 
Prima Style.” 

Even Lawrence Welk turned off the 
bubbles to record a best-selling Dixie- 
land album and another one starring 
clarinetist Pete Fountain. 

All this in the last six months or so. 

Lately, some jazz is even showing up 
in the nation’s juke boxes, developing 
even greater audiences for the idiom. 
On radio, disc jockeys aren’t afraid of 
using the word “jazz” anymore, for 
fear of alienating listeners. Perhaps 
American jazz is finally getting “home.” 

At any rate, the past few months 
have shown a balancing of the best- 
selling music. Rock ’n’ roll has stepped 
down a bit to make room for more 
melodic music, including a good selec- 
tion of jazz for the first time in years. 

A young man from Texas even moved 
Tchaikovsky to the popular album hit 
lists. Who knows where it'll all end? 
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They're wowing em in Oneaho 


... which is perfectly understandable—given the electric talents of Joe Martin and Al Lamm, 


WOW ’s facilities, and a hep and happy city for the listenin’ 


A "wow" of a team—humorous, philosophizing deejay Joe Martin and skilled pianist Al Lamm. 


Talks with youngsters like singer 
Brenda Lee are greatly enjoyed by 


Joe, who began his own career at 12. 


ADIO MAY BE all things to all men, 

but when it tries to please all of 
the people most of the time—which 
it does, via Omaha’s WOW —it’s 
news! A-sparkle with talent, this 
Nebraska station combines its fore- 
most live wires, Joe Martin and 
Al Lamm, for two daily shows— 
Breakfast Bandstand, heard Monday 
through Saturday, from 7:15 to 9:30 
A.M., and Joe Martin Calling, Mon- 
day through Saturday, 12:30 to 1:30 
P.M. Joe contributes a warm and 
friendly voice and an unbeatable 
sense of timing in the telling or read- 
ing of humorous poems and stories, 
while Al switches skillfully among 
the three keyboards at his command 
—piano, organ, and celesta—with re- 


markable ease. The result is that, | 
when this extraordinary team hits) 
the airwaves each day, the bread-| 
winners on their way to their jobs| 
are not so impatient with traffic, 
housewives ease into daily routines| 
less reluctantly and those “shining 
schoolboys” creep more willingly to| 
school. 


A THIRTEEN, talented and enter- 
prising Joe Martin was doing 
public-address announcing—but for 
somebody else, till he decided he 
could do much better on his own. 
Out of old radio and telephone parts, 
he built his own P.A. system, and 
went into business. Even before that, 
Joe had shown remarkable “get up 
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It’s harvest time—and orchard 


farmer Allan Lamm has difficulty keeping the apple-eating 


Lamm family (wife Carol, sons Allan and Clarence) supplied with the ‘'fruit of his toil.” 


Keeping the barbecue fires a-burning is Joe Martin's special responsibility, but the "flames" 
of family fun are tended by everyone—including wife Joyce, youngsters Nancy, Mickey, Danny. 


and go.” At twelve, when most kids 
are actively engaged in thinking 
about little more than tomorrow’s big 
game, this youngster spent summer 
vacations touring the Midwest as a 
blackface comedian with a minstrel 
show. . . . Part-time radio work at 
WFHR in Marshfield, Wisconsin, and, 
later, courses at the University of 
Wisconsin gave Joe solid training for 
what was to become his life’s work. 
... On his two programs, Joe com- 
bines his deejaying and recitations 
_ into a listenable format. “I like to 
_ think our shows are more than just 


rs as certain types of 


the eyes—both must 


be restrained if detrimental to good 
taste.” Though it seems a regular 
“busman’s holiday,” Joe counts rec- 
ord-collecting as his biggest hobby. 
And that’s just fine with wife Joyce, 
and their three children: Nancy, 11; 
Danny, 7; and Mickey, 5. 


© sAy merely that Alan Lamm 

“comes from a musical family” 
would be the understatement of the 
year. His mother is a pianist of merit, 
his father a singer, one brother a 
Doctor of Music teaching now at the 
University of Arizona, and another 
brother working in radio in Louis- 
ville. Allan began playing piano at 
the age of seven, and was busy de- 
veloping his skills on organ and 


celesta throughout high-school days 
in New Albany, Indiana, then at the 
University of Louisville and the Juil- 
liard School of Music. . . . During his 
two years as a leatherneck, Al had 
his own daytime radio show over 
Marine Corps Station KBOR in 
Tientsin, China. In 1951, the young 
musician joined WOW as a staff 
pianist, but it wasn’t till ’53 that he 
teamed up, to such great effect, with 
Joe Martin. .. . A country-man at 
heart, Al lives in a seven-room house 
set on 2% acres. And just so wife 
Carol and children Jean, Allan and 
Clarence won’t get lonely while Al’s 
at work, there are two dogs, three 
cats, a bird, and a yard full of chick- 
ens to keep them company. 
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RELATIVELY 
SPEAKING 


J.P.'s pretty wite Sallie is Georgia-born; son John, an 
Alaskan; tiny Susan, a Detroiter, like her dad, J.P. 
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ESPITE THE FACT that keeping the chill away from the 
D door was a full-time job in those days, Joseph 
Priestly McCarthy has warm memories of Alaska. For 
J.P.’s stint for his Uncle Sam brought him wife, career 
and a more or less permanent immunity to continental 
winters. Nowadays, the suave, dark-haired emcee of 
WJR-Detroit’s Music Hall program (heard six days, be- 
tween 6:30 and 9 A.M. and 4 to 6 P.M., with news breaks) 
recounts how he had just completed two years of engi- 
neering studies at the University of Detroit when the 
Army called him, issued him several pairs of long-johns, 
and bundled him off to the 49th to help test body reactions 
to extreme cold. ... The days were long and dark and, 
for entertainment, J.P. and his buddy used to huddle close 
to the Yukon stove in their little tent and practice read- 
ing aloud to each other, till their breath froze on their 
lips. Thawing out in Fairbanks, J.P. was cast for the 
lead in a KFAR Radio play, “George Caldwell, 3000 A.D.” 
Sealed with him in a time capsule for this futuristic bit 
of drama was his “wife,” co-star Sallie Thompson. But 
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Deep north tells a few tricks for staying warm . 
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. . like exercise. 


It’s five years later, but—thanks to 
a 1,000-year time-capsule—WJR’s 
fun-loving. J. P. McCarthy isn’t 


a day older—except in happiness 


hardly a day of rehearsals had elapsed before J.P. and 
Sallie—a pretty young dancer, living in Alaska with her 
parents—decided to make it for real. Married in Fair- 
banks in 1954, J.P. was discharged soon afterwards, stayed 
on for a while at KFAR, and returned to the Midwest late 
in ’56.... Though he enjoys golf and follows football and 
hockey, J.P. is actually quite a homebody—constantly 
amused and occasionally upstaged by his little son 
Johnnie, three years old. The photographer who came to 
take family shots for this feature found the toddler eager 
to help. He posed obligingly with Daddy’s golf clubs, 
Daddy’s jazz records, with baby sister Susan, with 
Mommy, and, when the session was done and the camera- 
man ready to go, young John pleaded, “Let’s take some 
more smiles, Daddy.” . . . Since J.P.’s show is not the 
request type, he spends hours each day in the stacks 
selecting music to please all his listeners. His own pref- 
erence being for “the swinging kind,” he ranks Sinatra 
and Ella Fitzgerald high on his list. Detroit, by the way, 
is up in the air about J.P. 
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She Has His Hear 


(Continued from page 41) 

fay gamin face, short dark hair, and 
two chipped front teeth, Rochelle was 
watching television and trying to wheedle 
'Dale’s mother into divulging the “sur- 
prise” he had for her. Rochelle had ar- 
d that afternoon with a neatly packed 
eekend bag, a shiny lunch bucket, and 
e little beat-up teddy-bear she carries 
ick and forth between Dale’s “Haymaker 
_Farm” in the San Fernando Valley and 
her other home a mile away. 


Dale and Jacqueline Robertson are that 
liche which so seldom works out in real 
Two who were once married, and 
who are now warm good friends. Know- 
‘ing Dale’s tight schedule, Jacqueline had 
brought Rochelle over to spend the week- 
end with him. Now “Timmy,” the teddy- 
bear, was in a pretty blue room among 
e kingdom of other stuffed animals 
ochelle commands when she’s there. Be- 
side the open suitcase, a pair of patent- 
ather pumps shiny for Sunday School 
"and a pair of red canvas sneakers ready 
for two flying feet. The school lunch 
bucket was in the kitchen, waiting to be 
filled the following Monday morning ac- 
cording to the instructions of the pretty, 
_chic, dark-haired young woman who’d 
left it there. 

_ Late that night, Dale Robertson turned 
‘into the gate and down the driveway 
under the big pepper trees. He stopped 
‘by the side of the rambling California 
‘ranch house. Then the tall dark-haired 
“man and a flying six-year-old met at 
he door. “Hello, Baby!” Dale Robertson 
said, swinging Rochelle up into his arms. 
“In a little while, they walked down the 
| path past the swimming pool to the stable, 
where he introduced her to the “surprise” 
she’d awaited—a beautiful little pony 


Fargo” had gotten through the maze of 
‘freeways and twentieth-century trails. 
_ “Jim Hardie” was home. And he had two 
whole days with the little woman he 
loves, before heading out again. Two days 
to help make up for any missed... . 

Too many days missed, so far as her 
father is concerned. “I’m missin’ the best 
part of her life,” says Dale, “and yet I 
don’t know what to do about it. I’m with 
her about one-third as much as I should 
be, and just about one-tenth as much as 
‘Td like to be. Even on week-ends, I travel 
Th personal appearances and whatnot. 
‘This snowball you get on, in this busi- 
ness, gets to rollin’ and there’s no way 


_to stop it.” 
_ Dale Robertson, of the quick gun and 
the slow melodious Oklahoma drawl, is 
riding high, fast and far, as the star of 
Tales Of Wells Fargo. As Jim Hardie, he 
makes history come alive every week, 
helping to re-win the West, see justice 
done, and make sure that the “express” 
“always gets through. 
_ But the problem closest to Dale’s heart 
s how a little girl gets through to woman- 
hood and isn’t harmed by a divided home. 
ive years ago, her father could look 
the tiny, living doll who couldn’t know 
er home was breaking up around her, 
‘and say, “One thing sure, until she grows 
[p . . . one way or another, I’ll never be 
r away from her.” 
ad, one way or another, Dale’s never 
way now. He calls 
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news from the San Fernando Valley. “T 
rode Buttons today,” she says. Then, in 
a very grown-up little voice, “And what 
are you doing, Daddy? How are you feel- 
ing, Daddy?” 

When Dale appeared on The Perry 
Como Show, one little living-room buck- 
aroo sat glued to the TV screen, drinking 
in every note. Her father had called to 
tell her he was going to sing two songs 
just for her. And for Dale himself, the 
miles dissolve as he remembers that, when 
he gets home, a little red suitcase, a 
lunch bucket, a dog-eared teddy-bear— 
convoyed by a princess in a T-shirt— 
will be there to welcome him. 

That Rochelle is queen of Haymaker 
Farm, there is no doubt. There’s a big 
redwood playhouse with a green scalloped 
roof, her own kingdom of make-believe. 
Her loyal subjects await throughout. In 
the pretty blue room furnished in Harly 
American, a majestic stuffed lion and a 
whole colony of animal subjects await 
her every command. In Dale’s office, 
there’s a shrilling mynah bird which was 
a birthday present from her dad. In the 
stable, the beloved pony stomps and waits. 

“She’s got about thirty parakeets, three 
cats, four dogs, a rabbit,” her dad grins. 
“When children can love animals this 
much it’s a pretty good indication that, 
when they grow up, theyre gonna have a 
lot of love in ’em to give to people. So ’m 
glad. This is the best gauge I have, as 
to the girl she will grow up to be—her 
capacity for love for others, her feeling 
for others.” 

And the girl Rochelle Robertson grows 
up to be, the love she will have for 
others, is her father’s first thought. For 
Dale Robertson knows what it is to 
grow up in a broken home. He remem- 
bers only too well a ten-year-old Okla- 
homa boy who learned his father and 
mother had separated. How hard his 
mother had worked at the Robertson 
Convalescent Hospital in Oklahoma City, 
making a living for three small boys. But 
he remembers, even more, how much 
companionship and love she gave them. “I 
missed my father like any kid, of course,” 
says Dale. “But my mother worked dou- 
bly hard to see we didn’t really miss any- 
thing—and she succeeded.” 

Today, other divorced parents could 
learn from the intelligent way Dale and 
Jacqueline are trying to make sure a 
little girl won’t be hurt because their 
own marriage failed. There’s no friction 
between them, and they work together on 
everything. They’re agreed that the most 


important thing is to give a child enough 
love. As a result, Rochelle is a well- 
adjusted, happy little girl. 

She has her own room in both homes 
and, at six, it’s something of a lark go- 
ing back and forth between her mother’s 
three-bedroom house in Northridge and 
her daddy’s five-acre place. Only once has 
she asked the all-important question: 
“Why don’t you live in the same house?” 
And she got the only possible answer: 
“Well, Baby, because we aren’t married 


” 


any more... 


Dale and Jacqueline Robertson had been 
so sure it was for life, when TV Rapio 
Mirror’s reporter covered their storybook 
marriage seven and a half years ago— 
just five weeks after the two had met. 
But life’s no storybook, and the little 
things they hadn’t had time to learn 
about each other soon seemed pretty 
large. Dale was going from picture to 
picture without a day off, and they really 
didn’t have a fair chance to settle much 
of anything. 

But they were both so happy when they 
knew they were going to have a baby. 
Dale painted the nursery three times, 
to get just the exact desired shade of 
blue. He’d thought of a boy—just because 
he felt he would know what to say to 
a boy, what to do with a boy. But when 
a little girl arrived, Rochelle’s happy 
father could only stare at her and say, 
“T wouldn’t trade her for eighteen boys.” 

Yet, when Rochelle was a year and a 
half old, the basie differences between 
Dale and Jacqueline began to seem too 
much for them. They went to a marriage 
counselor. They answered all the ques- 
tions—and their graphs went in exactly 
opposite directions. “How much that 
means, I don’t know,” Dale said later. 
“But I do know, when it comes to build- 
ing a life together, we don’t exactly view 
things eye-to-eye.” 

Their definition of marriage was as 
varying as their backgrounds, their sense 
of values, and their emotional make-up. 
Dale had hoped they could stick it out, 
keep on trying. “Anybody can fall in 
love,” he said, “but it takes time and effort 
to make it work.” It was Jacqueline who 
wanted a divorce. But, of course, we 
didn’t have a marriage,” she said after- 
ward, “so actually there wasn’t much in 
wanting a divorce.” 

Nevertheless, Dale and Jacqueline have 
remained friends, and Rochelle is a be- 
loved, growing bond between them. Time 
has given them both more understanding, 
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and the'r own relationship seemed so 
happy that Jacqueline flew to Rome to 
join Dale when he was making a movie 
abroad, a year and a half ago, to talk 
things over about a reconciliation. “But 
we decided it just wouldn’t work,” Jac- 
queline has said. “We didn’t quarrel. 
There was no real trouble. We just 
weren’t sure. And we felt, if it didn’t work 
out this time, it would be even worse for 
Rochelle.” 


Today neither Dale nor Jacqueline be- 
lieve they’ll ever remarry, but neither 
closes the door. “I don’t think there’s a 
chance, as it stands now,” Jacqueline says. 
“But I’ve learned one thing: People do 
change. We both want the same thing, 
but our concept of that just isn’t the same. 
Still—it’s hard to say.” 

And Dale says, “We’ve got differences 


of opinion that keep us apart. Jacqueline’s | 


quite a nice person—I’ve never thought 
differently. She’s enjoyable to be with, 
and I’ve always enjoyed being with her. 
But I don’t know. There are just... 


differences. However, V’ll never say defi- | 
nitely, one way or the other, about the | 


future. That, nobody knows.” 

Their concern now is bringing up their 
six-year-old in an atmosphere of friend- 
ship and near-normalecy. Making sure she 
has both father and mother as much as 
possible, during these all-important years. 
“There’s never any problem seeing Ro- 
chelle when I’m here,” her dad says. They 


all celebrate the important days together | 


whenever they can. Jacqueline and Ro- 
chelle spent Christmas at Dale’s and had 
her tree there. They all celebrated 
Rochelle’s latest birthday together, with 
a swimming party for her schoolmates at 
Dale’s home. 

Jacqueline occasionally takes Rochelle 
over to the studio to spend the afternoon 
on the sound stage with Dale when Wells 
Fargo is shooting on the lot. “Dale doesn’t 
have a lot of time now, you know,’ Jac- 
queline says, “so, every opportunity he 
gets, we just have to arrange it so she 
can be with him.” 

Her parents decide together what’s best 
for their daughter and there’s been no 
difficulty. Dale had never shared Jacque- 
line’s preference for private schools, but 
he’s wholeheartedly for the school Ro- 
chelle’s attending now. “What Isobel 
Buckley does for those kids, the way she 
teaches them and makes them want to 
learn—well, it’s just wonderful!” 

Weekly television show or no, Dale 
participates actively in school affairs. One 
afternoon, not long ago, he got an urgent 
phone call from his daughter. “Dad,” she 
said, “what are you going to be doing 
Wednesday night?” Dale had an important 
business conference in connection with 
his show, but he said, “Well, I don’t know. 
Why?” 

“I want you to go to school,” she said, 
“because we’re going to have a free day.” 
It developed there was a P.-T.A. meeting 
scheduled that evening and the room 
which had the most parents would get 
a free day around the swimming pool. 
Dale called off his conference, explain- 
ing, “Something very importants come 
up. 

When it comes to disciplining their 
daughter, Jacqueline laughs, “Dale’s argu- 
ment is, ‘Well, she’s so good when she’s 
with me, I don’t have to discipline her.’ 
So I don’t know whether she’s really that 
good or whether he just ignores what she 
does.” If there is a small difference of 
opinion about something she’s done, the 
tall man and the little girl can be ob- 
served holding a long discussion—with 
Rochelle on Dale’s knee. “It’s just that 
I believe it’s better to reason with her,” 
he says. 


“She’s a little girl of extremes,” he = 
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father tells you. “She’s terribly, terribly 
affectionate, when she wants to be. Then 
she’s very much of a tomboy, the rest 
of the time. Either one way or the other 
—there’s no middle of the road for her.” 

Like dad, like daughter? 

“Well,” says Dale, a strong-minded, 
strong-principled performer who’s ridden 
to fame by his own rules in Hollywood, 
“1 don’t know. But she’s goin’ to have 
a lot of get-up-and-go about her, I’m 
thinkin’, when she gets older.” 

In fact, she has it now. 

“T take Rochelle with me whenever I 
can.” Dale goes on. “Not long ago, we 
went down to La Paz, Mexico, fishin’— 
just the two of us.” During their jaunt, 
Rochelle proved a worthy adversary for 
a battling marlin. Dale hit a double-strike 
and his daughter was determined to give 
him a hand. “I grabbed one pole and she 
grabbed the other one,” he recalls laugh- 
ingly. “The Mexican boy who was with 
us tried to get that pole away from her 
and she wouldn’t let him have it. She was 
going to bring that fish in, if it killed 
her, so he had to reach up and cut the 
line. He didn’t speak any English and 
Rochelle doesn’t speak any Spanish, so 
he didn’t know what she was sayin’— 
but he sure knew she was mad!” 


It was during this trip that Rochelle’s 
two front teeth got chipped. “If something 
like this happens, it’s when she’s with 
me—always,” her dad groans, shaking his 
head. “She has her brand-new permanent 
teeth—and she’s knocked the whole mid- 
dle out of ’°em now. She jumped in the 
swimming pool at my place one day and 
knocked a bottom tooth loose. Then she 
chipped the front ones while we were 
fishin’ in Mexico.” 

A troubled Dale called Rochelle’s moth- 
er long-distance to prepare her. 
did it happen?” asked Jacqueline. “She 
just tripped and fell on some stairs,” he 
said. There was a long pause while her 
mother tried to recover. But Rochelle’s 
dad had still another concern. “She’s quite 
sensitive about it,” he cautioned. “So, 
when you see her, pretend not to notice.” 

Dale and Jacqueline share Rochelle’s 
every eventuality, whether it’s a chipped 
tooth or an errant report card or any 
part of the nebulous future. Their one 
hope, one prayer—that that future won’t 
suffer because of a broken home. “I don’t 
believe Rochelle’s been harmed by it,” 
her father says slowly. “I know I’ve done 
everything to try to keep her from being 
harmed by it and her mother has, too. 

“The important thing is to give her love 
enough to make her secure,” Dale goes 
on. “As long as they know the love is 
there and feel secure in it, then they don’t 
have to go chasin’ around for it and 
findin’ it in wrong places later on. 

“I want Rochelle to realize the real 
values of life—the true values,” Dale 
Robertson says, looking ahead. “I want 
her to know that material things aren’t 
actually the things that count. That what 
counts is love and the things she can do 
for other people. These are the things that 
can bring her the most happiness.” 

And this is the stake her father dreams 
about, while he’s working so hard in 
television re-winning the West. The big 
adventure begins for Dale when the Wells 
Fargo Express heads finally for home .. . 
and the little woman waiting for him 
there. Adventures enough for her father, 
watching his dark-haired daughter grow 

and helping her toward happiness. 
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(Continued from page 26) 
fabulous fur coats and the trips to Paris, 
the Riviera, the storied Nile—to almost 
anywhere, short of the moon, the con- 
testant’s heart desires? What is her own 
heart’s desire? If Bess Myerson could 
make one wish, what would it be? 

“My goodness,” she laughs wholeheart- 
edly, “that’s easy! I would wish that 
things could go on just as they are ...so 
happily involved in my work, so happy at 
home with my eleven-year-old-daughter 
Barbara, and Maureen, our housekeeper— 
what would we do without her?—and 
Cindy, our little Schnauzer! I think I am 
the luckiest person in the world to have 
the work that I really want to go to, every 
morning, and a home that I can’t wait to 
get back to, every evening. 

’“T know I am the luckiest person in the 
world to have won the title of Miss Amer- 
ica, as I did in 1945—a title that opened 
up so many avenues to me, including tele- 
vision. So what should I have to wish for? 
I have a mink coat,” she smiles. “Model- 
ing them in the show as I do, five days 
a week, mink is literally my trademark. 
Alas, I didn’t win it. And it wasn’t a gift. 
I bought it—on time. Quite a lot of time. 
I just finished paying for it last year. So 
what happens? This year, it is out of style 
—so a remodelling job had to be done.” 

Recently, a close friend said, “Bess at- 
tributes too much to luck. She isn’t what 
she is, or where she is, because of luck but 
because she has worked—and of necessity 
—since she was in her early teens.” 

“Tt’s true,’ Bess admits, “that I’ve been 
working since I was thirteen, but that was 
luck, too. Born and raised in the New 
York borough known as the Bronx, I came 
from rather a humble background, so it’s 
lucky for me that I was tall for my age. 
Looking older than I was enabled me to 
get my first job as a camp counselor the 
summer I was thirteen, and I continued 
to be a camp counselor every summer 
thereafter, up to and including the sum- 
mer I became Miss America.” 


In her middle teens, however, Bess went 
through a period when she was “abso- 
lutely miserable” about the extra inches 
“that put a blight on my self-confidence,” 
as she puts it. “I was always the last one 
on the gym line, always in the back row 
in class pictures. Being able to look over 
people’s heads was an asset at basketball 
games and the movies. But when it came 
to the most vitally important thing in a 
teenager’s life—dates—it was a horrid lia- 
bility. I never asked my girl-friends 
whether a blind date they’d arranged for 
me was young or old, rich or poor, hand- 
some or hideous, but only: How tall is he? 

“T remember one evening in particular, 
when a date was made for me with a boy 
who was, I was assured, at least as tall 
as I. Practically delirious at the prospect, 
I blithely discarded the customary flat 
heels in favor of my most prized but sel- 
dom-worn possession, high-heeled shoes. 
At the appointed hour, in trotted a strap- 
ping, well-dressed fellow—all of five feet, 


The Very Biggest Payoff 


seven inches tall. That’s a fine height, I 
know. But, standing next to me—I’m five- 
feet-ten, in my stocking feet—he suddenly 
became a midget. I was miserably disap- 
pointed, embarrassed as always, and angry, 
too—until I saw the look on his face and 
realized that he was as embarrassed and 
disappointed as I, if not more so. 

“Tt came to me then, for the first time, 
that I wasn’t the only one made self-con- 
scious by a difference in height. The min- 
ute I stopped thinking in terms of I and 
me, I relaxed. So did my date, and we 
went on to have a most enjoyable evening, 
a really wonderful time. When we danced, 
there were amused glances. I merely 
ignored the glances and, when it became 
apparent that we weren’t ill at ease, they 
stopped—proving that it’s not the altitude 
but the attitude that counts. So ended for 
me—then, there and forever—one of the 
teen-age growing pains. I haven’t worn 
a pair of flat heels since.” 

As she matured, young Miss Myerson 
learned to take pride in her “extra inches” 
and to carry herself accordingly. Obvious- 
ly, it paid off. In 1945, a candid photo of 
Bess won her the Miss New York City 
beauty contest and she then went on to 
capture the coveted crown of Miss Amer- 
ica. “Strikingly beautiful and talented as 
Bess was,” a friend of those days recalls, 
“St was the plus of her statuesque height 
and the grace and self-confidence with 
which she carries it that eventually helped 
to win her the title—and also a five-thou- 
sand-dollar scholarship, which she used 
toward her master’s degree in music at 
Columbia University.” 

“The year I won the title,’ Bess ex- 
plains, “was the first year that talent was 
required, recognized and rewarded. I be- 
gan piano at the age of nine, and if any- 
one had asked me, at any time during 
the next seven years, ‘What is your 
dream?’ I would have said, ‘To be a con- 
cert pianist.’ Then suddenly, at sixteen, I 
decided not to make music a _ serious 
career, but to go to college instead. So I 
went to Hunter College and worked my 
way through by teaching piano. After I 
became Miss America, I resumed my musi- 
cal studies and career, the high spot of 
which was an appearance with the New 
vor Philharmonic Orchestra at Carnegie 

all. 

“But then the tremendous activity in 
which Miss America is involved caught 
up with me. Fashion shows and personal 
appearances and auditions. Then, one day, 
I said to myself, Look, you can’t take all 
this glory and excitement and not give 
something, too. So I embarked on a series 
of lecture tours. In areas where there was 
racial tension, I’d be asked—by the Board 
of Education or by The Congress of 
Christians and Jews and similar organiza- 
tions—to speak in schools or auditoriums. 
You can't hate and be beautiful—that was 
my theme—because hate is like a corrod- 
ing disease that affects the way you 
think and feel, and the way you look. 
Have you ever really looked, Vd ask, 
at a person who hates? It was a challenge, 
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coming out before those teen-age kids. 
There were the whistles and the wolf | 
calls, but they never lasted more than a} 
few minutes. Then the kids quieted and, | 
after the lecture, we’d have discussions | 
which left me feeling that many of them | 
got the message. If only one or two of | 
them did, it was worth the doing .. . | 

“Then, in 1951, Miss America opened | 
up the avenue that led to television, to | 
The Big Payoff. I would never have been |) 
in this business if it were not for Miss | 
America—she gave me my career.” 


You might suppose that, for Bess, who has 
put in more hours on TV than any other | 
performer of her sex, boredom would be } 
setting in. But you have only to feel the 
impact of her vibrant personality to fore- | 
see that she herself would say, “I am | 
never bored. From dawn to dark, the 
clock around, never for one moment. I | 
get up at a quarter to eight in the morn- | 
ing, five days a week, sit and have some |} 
coffee and juice with Barbara while she | 
eats her breakfast. I see her off for school, | 
then shower and dress. At nine-thirty, | 
just as I am leaving for the studio, Mau- | 
reen hands me a tall glass of malt-flavored | 
milk into which she has beaten two raw | 
eggs, and I’m on my way. And glad to be. 
Eager to be. 

“This is not just a cut-and-dried, five- | 
day-a-week chore, this job of mine,” says | 
Bess. “Every day is a new challenge be- 
cause, every day, everything on the show 
is new—new fashions, new songs, new and 
fabulous prizes. Best of all, new contest- | | 
ants, new people to meet and talk with, | 
to get to know a little. Bob Paige actually | 
interviews the contestants, but I spend 
some time with them, too, so that I'll have | 
the information I need for the introduc- 
tions. There’s the feeling I get, when I see 
those two people take their places on stage 
—the man hoping he can answer just one 
question, to win for the woman in his 
life. The feeling I get when they do win 
—I just flip, I scream louder than the 
woman does! 

“Win or lose, however,” Bess emphasizes, 
“the climate of our show is always pleas- 
ant. Perhaps this is mostly because our 
contestants are trying to win prizes, not 
money. It’s more of a game, a fun thing. 
The thing that makes the show most 
meaningful to me is that the winning con- 
testants have got to be good to them- 
selves. If money was the prize, you know 
very well that the average woman wouldn't | 
go out and buy herself these beautiful, 
glamorous clothes, let alone a mink coat 
and a trip to Europe. But, when she wins | 
on our show, there’s nothing for it but to” 
walk off to Europe, or wherever, and in | 
a mink coat. 

“Tt’s not that we believe the American 
woman’s dream is a mink coat. It’s more 
the fabulous never-believed-this-could- 
happen-to-me feeling they get. By the 
time the average man and wife can afford |. 
to go to Europe, they aren’t so young 
anymore—they’ve had to wait that twenty 
years in order to see the kids through 
school. But, when they win The Big Pay- 
off, they can leave with no feeling that } 
they’re depriving the little folks at home }' 
by using earned income or dipping into | 
savings. : 7 

“After the show, then what? I may do an |} 
extra commercial. Or I may have an in- } 
terview, or fittings for the clothes I wear | 
on the show. Nowadays, I seldom make } 
personal appearances, unless doing so | 
serves some cause in which I am deeply 
interested—such as the Lea - 
tionally Dist hildren. 


acqui them wi 
ing done for Heisler who are afraid of 
the dark, afraid to go to sleep, so terrified 
of living, yet who are not hopeless but who 
—given the proper atmosphere and lov- 


ing care—can be cured. I try to talk the. 


group into taking us on as a project. 

“Whatever I may be doing, however, 
I’m always home by six o’clock or, at the 
latest, six-thirty. Seven o’clock is our 
dinner hour, and I always have dinner with 
Barbara. After dinner, Barbara may have 
some homework, or she may want me to 
practice the piano with her. Or I may do 
some practicing on my own behalf. Now 
that I've been asked by several record 
“companies to make a piano album, I am 
back at the piano again. By nine- -thirty 
or ten, most evenings, ’m on my way to 
bed. Like every other working girl, when 
the day is done, I’m tired.” 


The home that Bess can’t wait to get 
back to every evening is a large apartment 
—‘‘with a wonderful big kitchen”—in New 
York’s East eighties. “The kitchen,’ she 
says, “is my favorite room, and the one 
most lived-in. But I love the living-room, 
too. Everything there is gold and white, 
accented with scarlet and green ...a 
very warm room and sunny, yet with a 
quiet uncluttered feeling, too. My bed- 
room—all Wedgwood blue and white—has 
a quiet feeling, too, serene and sleepable. 
I like a lot of color, yet somehow I don’t 
wear bright colors. I dress almost always 
in the basic shades—gray and beige dur- 
ing the day, black and white at night. 

“We have such a good home-life, such a 
good life together, Barbara and I. We go 
horseback riding and bicycling together, 
in Central Park. We go to Chinatown for 
dinner and walk around afterwards, ex- 
ploring. We go away to the country, week- 
ends. Our most fun of all, though, is when 
we stay at home weekends and cook. Bar- 
bara will make her favorite dish, which 
is spaghetti. 

“Happily,” says Bess, “Barbara and I are 
alike, in that we have no diet problem. 
Barbara is almost as tall as I was at her 

_ age, but her coloring is lighter than mine 
—a sort of tan-blonde—and she has freck- 
les. Whether or not she will want to be on 
television or one of the other entertain- 
ment media when she grows up, I don’t 
know. At a certain age, most little girls 

like to look like Mommy, dress like 
Mommy and do what Mommy does. But, as 
they grow, they become individuals and 
to help them develop themselves as in- 
dividuals is what parents must try to do. 

“T doubt that I will have much of a 
problem in that respect,” Bess adds. “Bar- 
bara plays the ukulele and the piano. She 
belongs to a modern dance group and a 
dramatic productions group. She is often 
in a school play and, when she is, I never 
miss a performance. She’s in the sixth 
grade at school—in the intellectually 
gifted class. 

“Often, too, we have Sunday brunches 


at our house, with different groups. One . 


of them is composed of three girls I went 
to college with, interesting girls doing in- 
teresting things—one is in psychiatry, one 
is an associate producer on a network TV 
show, another is a writer. This is kind of 
an old-shirt-and-slacks group. One or two 
of Barbara’s little friends are usually 
around, too, and we talk like mad and eat 


bagels and lox, or muffins and jams. And 
talk some more... 
“So now you know, don’t you,” Bess 


asks, her dark eyes shining, “why I think 
_I am the most lucky person in the world 
'to have the work that I want to go to 
"every morning and the home that I can’t 


oy to get back to every evening. Now 
ld ish, 
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HOLLYWOOD'S 


BOOK-OF-THE- YEAR 


The brilliant new 1959 PHoTopLay ANNUAL 
is ready for you now. This is the book that 
tells you everything about Hollywood. This 
glamorous yearbook sparkles with bright new 
pictures of all the top-flight stars. Here, too, 
is all the news and gossip of Hollywood .. . 
plus exclusive stories about the screen’s out- 
standing personalities of the year. This is a 


book you must have. Here’s a sample of. 


what's inside this exciting yearbook: 


HOLLYWOOD MADE NEWS—Stars marry... di- 
vorce . . . have babies. And all around the 
globe their doings are front page news. Here 
in pictures and stories is a blow-by-blow ac- 
count of the exciting goings-on in the always- 
exciting world of the movies. 


PERSONALITIES OF THE YEAR—Stories and pic- 
tures of Dick Clark * Pat Boone * Kim 
Novak « Rock Hudson ¢ Natalie Wood and 
Bob Wagner * James Garner * Debbie Reyn- 
olds * Liz Taylor ¢ Brigitte Bardot * Marilyn 
Monroe ¢ Sal Mineo * Tab Hunter ¢ Tony 
Perkins « John Saxon * James MacArthur 
¢ Hugh O'Brian. 


SINGERS OF THE YEAR—Elvis Presley * Rick 
Nelson ¢ Johnny Mathis ¢ Jimmie Rodgers 
e Frankie Avalon * Tommy Sands. 


ALL-TIME FAVORITES—Burt Lancaster ¢ Ingrid 
Bergman * Esther Williams * Alan Ladd ¢ 
Cary Grant * Audrey Hepburn ¢ William 
Holden « Rita Hayworth ¢ Glenn Ford ¢ 
Deborah Kerr * Kirk Douglas ¢ June Allyson 
e Jennifer Jones ¢ Yul Brynner. 


PHOTOPLAY PORTRAIT GALLERY—The glamor, the 

excitement, the romance that is Hollywood is 

wrapped up in its stars. Here is a close-up of 

some who are “the most”: George Nader ¢ 

Ava Gardner ¢ Anthony Franciosa * Jayne 

Mee poe Malone ¢ Marlon Bran- 
ce. bey ner Clift. 


io 
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HAPPILY MARRIEDS—Gay, exciting pictures and 
sparkling stories about those on Cloud Nine. 
Joanne Woodward and Paul Newman * Hope 
Lange and Don Murray © Doris Day and 
Marty Melcher * Rory Calhoun and Lita 
Baron © Richard Egan and Patricia Hardy 
e Janet Leigh and Tony Curtis ¢ Shirley 
MacLaine and Steve Parker ¢ Charlton Hes- 
ton and Lydia Clark. 


RISING STARS—Refreshing pictures of 31 new- 
comers to the screen. See and read about 
them here, and then follow their exciting 
careers. Dolores Hart * Carol Lynley * Gary 
Crosby * Robert Evans * Joanna Moore ¢ 
Ray Stricklyn « France Nuyen © Christine 
Carere * Edward Byrnes * Mark Damon * 
Diane Jergens ¢ Jill St. John ¢ Barry Coe * 
Millie Perkins * David Nelson * Pat Wayne 
e Erin O’Brien * Annette Funicello * Geof- 
frey Horne * Luana Patten * John Gavin 
¢ Dennis Hopper * Diane Varsi ¢ May Britt 
¢ Dean Stockwell ¢ Jack Lord * Sandra Dee 
e Peter Brown * Molly Bee © Bradford Dill- 
man °* Dick Gardner. 


STILL ONLY 50c¢ WHILE THEY LAST 


This sensational Annual is a best-seller every 
year. Get your copy before they are all 
snatched up. Only 50c at your favorite maga- 
zine counter. Or, if more convenient, mail 


coupon, with 50c-—TODAY. 


. Bartholomew House, Inc. Dept. WG-359 $ 
@ 205 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. = 
$ Send me PHOTOPLAY ANNUAL 1959. § 
e i enclose 50c. e 
e e 
IN Ge re seere ste ne cessiaecsnurvos-srancvorssceevauscetrectesetevscskcorsccnedra e 
@ (Please Print) e 
. SAR CLCA ES Sactesere ter tarserencasercpsatescoadecartnavets surursutvosuescoareer : 
e e 
BC iiramcctntacncssacacvessssucnaesnssacqaveens e 
e e 
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(Continued from page 32) 
of her success in the most competitive and 
consuming of all entertainment media. And 
where others flounder, she continues to 
flourish.” 

It is interesting to translate this compli- 
ment more specifically into the rating 
battles The Loretta Young Show has won 
over competing shows in the same time- 
slot on Sunday evenings. When the series 
premiered in September, 1953, the competi- 
tion on the ABC network was a sustainer; 
on CBS, it was The Web. Early in October 
of that year, ABC introduced on a tem- 
porary basis The Peter Potter Show, which 
continued the battle with Loretta’s ratings 
until January, 1954. Then Break The Bank 
took over and continued until November, 
1955—when the network changed for two 
months to Life Begins At 80. Next, still 
searching for a strong show to enter 
against the Loretta block-buster, it was 
Ted Mack’s Original Amateur Hour, which 
stood up only until March 1, when a sus- 
tainer was put on. At the start of the 1956- 
57 season, ABC scheduled Omnibus, which 
continued until late April of 1957, when 
the Mike Wallace interviews came on. At 
the start of 1957-58, there was Football 
Game Of The Week until November 17, 
when Scotland Yard was introduced. And, 
this past fall, a Canadian drama series 
Encounter survived only briefly after the 
season’s beginning. 

Meantime, at CBS, The Web ran through 
the first season. At the start of the 1954- 
55 season, CBS entered Father Knows 
Best, a strong contender—and still a high- 
ly popular network show today, in an- 
other time period. Father, however, only 
continued opposite Loretta until April 10, 
1955, when Appointment With Adventure 
took up the struggle, until it was dropped 
on April 1, 1956 in favor of $64,000 Chal- 
lenge. With the break-up of the quiz-show 
business, Challenge yielded to the last big- 
money quiz holdout, $64,000 Quwestion— 
which in turn yielded to Keep Talking, for 
a relatively brief space of time. 


During this five-year period, The Loretta 
Young Show commanded extremely high 
audiences and is still showing continued 
vitality into its sixth season. In terms of 
Hollywood stardom, Loretta Young her- 
self is equally remarkable. She holds an 
Osear from the Motion Picture Academy 
and two Emmys from the Academy of TV 
Arts and Sciences. She’s also won three 
nominations, and that’s a record hard to 
beat! 

When Loretta first entered her TV series 
in 1953, she brought to it an accumulation 
of acting experience which gives some 
clue to her great success in the new medi- 
um. She had been an actress since she 
was four, a star since she was fourteen, in 
eighty-seven major studio motion pictures. 
Wise and wary, she realized that, if she 
was to be successful on TV, she had to 
gather a distinctive production staff—pro- 
ducer, director, story editor, cinematog- 
rapher, gown designer, public relations di- 
rector and fifty-odd others concerned with 
keeping her show “on the road.” 

This she set out to do. This she did. Some 
were old associates, some new. Each, she 
believed, was the best. Her faith in the 
group established a professional rapport 
among all of them that works like a charm. 
Each is a master of his own field, with a 
mutual respect for each other’s judgment. 
This cooperation brings masterful results 

T _one very good reason why Loretta has 
Y bested all opposition. She herself sums it 
R all up: “I’ve been very fortunate indeed.” 

Since her show’s incevtion, Loretta’s 

letters from viewers symbolize the vast 


ti 


Loretta the Giant-Killer 


public interest in every phase of Loretta’s 
TV life. She’s asked why she prefers tele- 
vision to motion pictures, how she gets her 
tremendous energy and vitality, who se- 
lects the stories she appears in each week, 
what she does in her spare time, where 
she keeps those innumerable and diversi- 
fied awards—including TV Raprto Mrirror’s 
Gold Medal for “Best Actress On Tele- 
vision,’ which she received for five con- 
secutive years. 

The answers from the star of one of 
TV’s greatest audience-influencing pro- 
grams are as honest and straightforward 
as she is: “I love my work. But, if I could 
be any happier working in a department 
store, then I’d work in a department store. 
Anyone’s job will reflect love and friend- 
ship, I think, if one puts love and friend- 
ship into it. When we started out, our goal 
was to build a show that had heart and 
motive, plus the thing that sells the 
show and sponsor products—entertainment 
value. The enthusiastic letters people write 
and the awards we have received make us 
very happy. They make us feel what 
we've tried to do is welcome. 

“Aside from the gratification I feel, I love 
television because it allows me to play 
dozens of characterizations in each season, 
instead of two or three a year, as I did in 
motion pictures. I’ve said it before, I'll say 
it again, because it’s true: I love our flexi- 
ble format, because it lets us present 
drama, comedy and human interest for any 
size screen in the viewer’s home. 

“We've tried, first of all, to entertain 
and we hope always to serve a wide audi- 
ence—to recognize and salute a wide va- 
riety of people in our stories. Being a 
welcome weekly ‘visitor’ is a compliment 
and not without its great responsibilities. 
I’m very grateful that every member of 
our close-knit, hard-working unit firmly 
believes in the show’s standards of taste, 
example and principle. 

“TV stars, I've learned, are regarded 
with far greater affection than those of 
stage and screen ever were. TV stars be- 
long. Belonging to a ‘family,’ being part 
of a family-habit, gives you both the best 
and the worst of it. You know how hard 
we try, all of us, never to let the family 
down—anybody knows how it is with 
families. Well, its TV version is a con- 
tinuing challenge to an actress and it cer- 
tainly keeps her versatility in high gear!” 


It has been said, “Variety is the spice of 
life.” Everyone knows how Loretta loves 
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quotations, and this one she believes withi} 
all her heart. For her to play the same\} 
character each week—well! That could be| 
nothing short of creating two two-headed|) 
monsters—namely, Boredom and Monot-|x 
ony. Where, she’s often asked, has shel 
found the hundred-odd different characters|s 
she’s played during her years in television? \jq 
Where, she’s challenged, does she find the} 
stories for The Loretta Young Show? Are}s 
they based on real-life incidents, pref- lj 
erably from her own life? The answers 
are simple. 

“Occasionally, a vignette has been righty 
for a certain story,” Loretta agrees, “may- |x 
be one out of my life, or any number of|}j 
lives. It might even be the basis for al, 
story idea, but we are not presenting docu- |, 
mentaries, so none of our stories are |} 
autobiographical. Who selects the stories? }, 
Well, that’s easy to answer, too. Our}, 
viewers! Through the opinions, criticisms }} 
and—I’m happy to say—the compliments of }} 
those who are kind enough to write, we are 
guided. A single viewer’s written opinion |, 
may influence our final choice of story | 
content and help us make our future story- | g 
lines more purposeful. if 

“Tll always be grateful to one particular jp 
viewer, who not only guided us in our ly 
story choices, but altered our direction, |} 
too. In his letter, which certainly did at- |i 
tract our attention, this man said: ‘T like }, 
your show, but lately you’ve become kind ||, 
of high-falutin’ in your characters. I’m a }j 
bricklayer. ’ve got ten kids. I want some- |, 
thing we can all understand.’ WN 

“At our next story conference, I read ly 
the bricklayer’s letter. We discussed it and |; 
decided he was right and, in a way, his |, 
letter was an ‘answer’ to a problem. Since | 
we are, primarily interested in answers, | 
his letter was given our special attention. jf 
Since then, whenever we question a script, |, 
we submit our doubts to what we've }p 
dubbed our ‘Bricklayer Test.’ It works! fi 

“T can’t deny that the demands of tele- |, 
vision filming schedules are ruthless. They |, 
are varied and unpredictable and, to meet if 
them, I had to take time out for mental 
inventory. I knew that, on almost every h 
vital issue in life, one must make—well, D 
almost surgical decisions. Doesn’t every-_ 
one? I had to learn that evaluating activi- | 
ties in the order of their importance to my | 
daily welfare, was the obvious way to | 
meet the problems of the TV shooting 
schedule. 

“Today, my social engagements are prac- | 
tically nil,’ Loretta admits, “except for, 
perhaps, one or two quiet Saturday-eve- hy 
ning dinners a month. Of course, I miss te 
mingling with my friends. I’ve never been te 
blase about social gatherings. My friends | 
understand, and somehow we manage to F 
keep in touch. We meet in church and i 
there is a little time off between actual | 
filming seasons. But, most of the time, I’m | 
just a gal with a job to do and I’d best bh 
wear blinders about everything else!” ‘ 

Although motion pictures were her first | 
love, television became Loretta’s new love 
when she bought her first TV set. Gather- }; 
ing around the set to watch such popular } 
favorites as “Hopalong Cassidy” and Kate fp 
Smith, a family habit was formed. Loretta 
felt these performers were friends and 
welcome visitors in her home. The “now- | 
ness” of programs and the intimacy of } 
the medium appealed to her, too, and }, 
thus her dream of going “visiting” was | 
born. 

She has come to treasure these half-hour | 
“visits” on Sunday night. And if you, the 
viewer, feel as if she were really entering 
your home, that’s because Loretta feels like f 
a friendly visitor, too. Perhaps this is the 
secret of her show’s g eat success. 


Carol Burnett's 
' Mystery Gift 


| (Continued from page 20) 
+squirming in her arms and she says, “This 
iis Bruce. I’m madly in love with her.” 
’She enjoys your double-take and adds 
(quickly, “That’s right. He’s a she. My hus- 
‘band Don wanted a boy and I wanted a 
girl, so we compromised. For Don’s sake, 
-we call her Bruce.” 


Ana so you meet Carol Burnett, the 
liyoung comedienne who in the past two 
seasons has been breaking up audiences on 
the Jack Paar, Garry Moore, Ed Sullivan, 
fand Dinah Shore shows. She is winsome 
‘and slightly mischievous but, in spite of 
‘the clowning, she is very warm and femi- 
mine. This is a girl who could never be 
embittered or cynical or hard—perhaps 
’hecause something of a minor miracle has 
happened in her life. 

1 “Tt?s something you have to believe be- 
‘eause it’s true,” she says. “It happened 
four years ago, when I was an under- 
‘graduate at U.C.L.A. For my final, in one 
course, I had to do a musical skit. Well, 
Don and I did a scene from ‘Annie Get 
Your Gun.’ The professor liked it so much 
the asked us to come to a party and do 
it for the guests. So we did and, after- 
‘wards. a nice, middle-aged man came up 
to us and asked, ‘What would you two 
like to do with yourselves?’ That was 
‘easy to answer. Don wanted to get to 
‘New York to break into the theater. I 
lwanted New York because it is the only 
bity where you can get into musical 
‘somedy. 

‘ “He said, ‘What’s stopping you?’ I said, 
‘Money.’ He said, ‘Money! What’s money? 
Tm fifty years old now, and I came to this 
ountry an immigrant and had no money. 
Tll give you some money.’ The truth was 


that our financial status was on the minus 


side. I worked weekends to pay my way 
lat school, but I was still in debt. And I 
figured this Santa Claus couldn’t be for 
eal. He was sweet and seemed generous 
but, after all, it was a party and it was 
possible that he was just feeling good. 

* “So I said, ‘Oh, sure, you'll give us 
money.’ He said, ‘Sure, I will. You come 
to my office in San Diego a week from 
tomorrow.’ Well, you know how the mind 
4s. You don’t believe it, and yet you don’t 
want to stop believing. Don kept his head 
‘and said, ‘We'll phone you before we come 
‘down.’ During the next week, we made 
plans to go to San Diego—but we kept 
‘telling ourselves it was too good to be 
true.” 

Carol was twenty at the time and she 
ouldn’t have been more deserving, for— 
like the heroine in a fairytale—she had 
oeen good, honest and poor. “I was born 
fn San Antonio,” she says. “Dad was man- 
‘ager of a movie house and Mother was a 
writer. I was almost born during a screen- 
ing of ‘Rasputin and the Empress’-—Mother 
‘nad to get up at the most exciting part and 
teave for the hospital. When I was about 
three, I began going to the theater with 
‘Daddy and I would sit through the car- 
toons, go up to his office for a nap, then 
tome down for the cartoons again. I’ve 
always loved movies. 

. “I was six when my parents moved to 
california and left me with Grandmother. 
‘They were going to send for me, but they 
aad troubles and didn’t. When I was 
seven, Grandmother and I moved to Los 


years ago. 
er to t 


OPPORTUNITIES 
For EVERYBODY 


Publisher's Classified Department (Trademark) 


For classified advertising rates, write to William R. Stewart, 9 South Clinton Street, Chicago 6 (Women's, March) 1959 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


REE TO WOMEN Only. Be a Beauty Advisor. No experience 
needed. Make 60% profit on famous nationally advertised 
Hollywood Cosmetics. Demonstrate to friends and neighbors 
and earn up to $5.00 an hour spare time—$25.00 a day full 
time. Later you can double your earnings by letting others 
demonstrate for you. Free! No charge, now or ever, for actual 
usable samples of Studio Girl Cosmetics. Send name on 
postcard to me, Harry Taylor, President, Studio Girl Cos- 
metics, Dept. 1693M, Glendale, California. 
$100-$500—MORE paid for your child’s photo, if selected for 
advertising illustrations, etc. Hundreds used weekly. Rush 
pa for approval. Returned promptly. Free Service. Ad- 

hotos. 6087-YC Sunset, Hollywood 28, California. 

BUY WHOLESALE: 100,000 Nationally Advertised Products. 
Appliances, Cameras, Sporting Goods, Housewares, Watches, 
Typewriters, Tools, Glothing, etc. Discounts to 80%. Buy-Rite 
Box 258, Hawthorne 156, New Jersey. 

$500 FOR’ YOUR Child’s Picture Cr Ages). Hundreds used 
yearly. Send one small picture. Returned with report and 
estimonials. Print child’s parents’ name, address on back. 
Spotlite, 8344 Beverly P3, Hollywood, California. 

FREE WEDDING CATALOGI Evenyning for the Wedding, 
Reception! Invitations, Gifts for bridal party, Table decora- 
tions, Trousseau items. Unusual, exciting personalized items. 
Write: Elaine Creations, Box 824, Dept. E308, Chicago 42. 
HOMEWORKERS WANTED PAINTING Novelties. No 
Selling. Experience unnecessary. Noveltex Industries, 20-A 
West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois. 

HOMEWORKERS: ASSEMBLE HANDLACED Precut moc- 
casins and handbags. Good earnings. California Handicrafts, 
Los Angeles 46-B, California. 


AGENTS & HELP WANTED 


ANYONE CAN SELL famous Hoover Uniforms for beauty 
shops, waitresses, nurses, doctors, others. All popular miracle 
fabrics—nylon, dacron. Exclusive styles, top quality. Big cash 
income now, real future. Equipment free. Hoover, Dept. 
C-119 New York 11, N.Y. 
EASY SPARE TIME money. Your family clothes wholesale. 
Show friends spectacular line dresses, lingerie, hosiery, 
children’s apparel, at low prices. Write for outfit. C&D Co., 
Dept. 12, Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
FASHION DEMONSTRATORS—$20-$40 pron evenings, 
No delivering or cole t iy: Beeline Style Shows are Party 
urnished Free. Beeline Fashions, 


Plan sensation! Samples 
Bensenville 70, Illinois. 
EARN EXTRA MONEY selling Advertising Book Matches. 
roe eariule kit furnished. Matchcorp, Dept. WP-39, Chicago 
» Illinois. 
BUSINESS & MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 


WE PAY eee Ib. dried. Grow Mushrooms. Cellar, shed and 


outdoors. Spare, full time, year round. We pay $3.50 Ib. Free 
Book: Mushrooms, Dept. 320. 2954 Admiral Way, Seattle, 
ash. 


$3.00 HOURLY POSSIBLE assembling pump lamps Spare 
Time, Simple, Easy. No canvassing. Write: Ougar, Caldwell 
1; Arkansas. 

MAKE BIG MONEY invisibly mending damaged garments at 
home. Details Free. Fabricon, 6240 Broadway, Chicago 40. 


MAKE MONEY WRITING short paragraphs. Information 
free. Barrett, Dept. C-134-B, 7464 No. Clark, Chicago 26. 
EARN_EXTRA CASH! Prepare Advertising Postcards. Lang- 
dons, Box 41107PW, Los Angeles 41, California. 


FREE CATALOG OF Mexican Imports. Purses, shoes, 
jewelry, gifts. Save—buy direct from importer. Northern 
Import Co., Reed City 33, Michigan. 
DRESSES 24¢; SHOES 39c; Men’s Suits $4.95; Trousers 
$1.20. Better used clothing. Free Catalog. Transworld, 164-A 
Christopher, Brooklyn 12, N.Y. 
el 5.00 THOUSAND PREPARING envelopes, postcards, 
ome—longhand, typewriter. Particulars free. G Economy, 
Box 2580, Greensboro, N.C. 
HOMEWORKERS: SEW BABYWEAR for stores. Machine 
unnecessary. Clara, Box 44637-A, Los Angeles 44, California. 
$200 MONTHLY POSSIBLE, Sewing Babywear! No house 
selling. Free information. Send name to Cuties, Warsaw 1, Ind: 
MAKE MONEY AT home assembling our items. Experience 
unnecessary. Lee Mfg., 466 S. Robertson, Los Angeles 48, Cal. 
MAKE MONEY CLIPPING Newspaper Items For Pub- 
lishers! Newscraft, PW-983-E. Main, Columbus 5, Ohio. 
SEW OUR READY cut Bprens at home, spare time. Easy, 
profitable. Hanky Aprons, Caldwell 3, Ark. 
EARN SPARETIME CASH’ Mailing Advertising Literature. 
Glenway, Box 6568, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
EARN_CASH PREPARING, mailing postcards. Write: Home- 
craft, Box 62085-A, Los Angeles 62, California. 
SAVE 50%—SEW Pre-cut Skirts, Children’s Wear. Catalog 
Free. Readikut’s, Loganville, Wisconsin. 
HOME TYPING] $65 weekly possible! Details, $1. Treasurer, 
709 Webster, New Rochelle, N.Y. 
SEW OUR READY cut _babywear at home for stores. We pay 
‘postage. Tiny-Tot ... Gallipolis 19, Ohio. 
$25.00 WEEKLY, MAKING Orchids sparetime. Free details. 
Boycan, Sharon 8, Pa. 
$15.00 THOUSAND, MAILING. ee pales Furnished, Rey- 
nolds, 1448 Madison, Oakland 12, Calif. 


OLD COINS & MONEY 


4,000.00 FOR 1913 Liberty Head Nickel. Uncirculated Dol- 
ars 1804-1839, 1893-S, 1895-P, 1903-O pay $100.00- 
,000.00. Certain Dates—Lincoln Cents before 1932— 
125.00; Flying Eagle Cents—$500.00; Indian Cents—$175.00; 
imes before 1943—$2,000.00; Quarters before _1924— 
$1,500.00; Half Dollars before 1929—$3,000.00; 2c Pieces— 
$125.00; 3c Pieces—$150.00; Halfdimes—$1,500.00. Hun- 
dreds of others worth $10.00-$1,000.00. Canadian Coins— 
1921-5¢ Silver—$100.00. 1875 Quarters—$100.00. 1921-50c 
—$750.00. Wanted—20c Pieces, Gold Coins, Paper Money, 
etc. Our Large Illustrated Guarantee Buying-Selling Cata- 
logue, Giving Complete Allcoin Information—send $1.00. 
Purchase Catalogue before sending coins, Worthycoin Corpo- 

ration (K-253-C), Boston 8, Massachusetts. 


WE PURCHASE INDIANHEAD pennies. Complete allcoin 
catalogue 25c. Magnacoins, Box 61-AO, Whitestone 57, N.Y. 
WE BUY ALL rare American coins. Complete catalogue 25c. 
Fairview, Box 1116-AB, New York City 8. 


$50 WEEKLY PREPARING Mailing Literature. National 
1815A Meyers, Lombard, Iil. 
eset MONTHLY. Mailing literature. Peavie, POB 385 
illicum 99, Wash. 
MAILING OPPORTUNITY SPARE time. Hobbycraft, 11462 
E. 5th, Santa Ana, California. 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
ATTEND BUSINESS SCHOOL At Home! Save time and 
expense of attending classes. Prepare for secretarial career 
in typing, shorthand, business procedures, bookkeeping. 
Write for catalog. Wayne School, 2525 Sheffeld, Desk SA-2, 
Chicago 14. 
COMPLETE YOUR HIGH School at home in spare time with 
62-year-old school. Texts furnished. No classes. Diploma. 
Information booklet free. American School, Dept. X374, 
Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
DENTAL NURSING, PREPARE at home for Pit pay career, 
Chairside duties, reception, laboratory, Personality Develop- 
ment. Free Book. Wayne School, Lab: BA-20, 2521 Sheffield, 
Chicago 14. 
HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA at home. Licensed teachers. 
Approved materials, Southern States Academy, Station E-1, 
Atlanta, Georgia. : 
LEARN WHILE ASLEEP. Details free. Research Associa- 
tion, Box 24-XX, Olympia, Washington. 
LOANS BY MAIL 
BORROW $50 TO $500 for any purpose. Employed men and 
women over 25, eligible. Confidentiai—no co-signers. Up to 2 
years to repay—low monthly payments. Supervised by State 
of Nebraska. Loan application sent free in es envelope, 
Give occupation. American Loan Plan, City National Bldg., 
Dept. WD-3, Omaha 2, Nebraska. 
BORROW $50 to $600 By Mail. Quick, Easy, Private. No 
Co-Signers. Repay in 24 small monthly payments. For the 
amount you want write today to Dial Finance Co., 410 Kil- 
patrick Bidg., Dept. C-57, Omaha 2, Nebraska. ‘a 
BORROW By Mail. $100-$600. Anywhere. Air Mail Service. 
Postal Finanee, 200 Keeline Building, Dept. 963C, Omaha 2, 
Nebraska. 

ING DGS 0 SSS ee 
FOREIGN & U.S.A. JOB LISTINGS 
OBS—HIGH PAY: USA, So. America, The Islands. All 
ene Many companies pay fare. Write Dept. 71B, National 

Employment Information, 1020 Broad, Newark, N J. 
AMERICAN OVERSEAS JOBS. High Pay, Men, Women, 
Transportation Paid. Free Information. Write: Transworld, 
Dept. 12B, 200 West 34th St., New York 1. 
PERSONAL & MISCELLANEOUS 

FREE WRITERS CATALOGUE giving manuscript markets, 
Write, Literary Agent Mead, 915 Broadway, N. Y. 10. 

STAMP COLLECTING 


U. S. STAMPS, Giant Bargain Catalogue—i5c. Raymax, 
35-VPX Maidenlane, NYC 38. 


WIN CONTEST CASH 


You can win BIG CASH, homes, $200 a week for life, end 
of cares. ‘“‘CONTESTIA’’ explains all. Winning entries, 
advice, samples—can AGHe make ou BIG WINNER! Send 
10c and this ad. GAI PUBLISHING CO., Dept. D-3, 
141 West 17th St., New York 11, N. Y. 


; 0 F M S For musical setting . . . send 


Poems today. Any_ subject. 
Immediate consideration. Phonograph records made. 


TREAT'S ON US! 
$1.25 Retail 


Salt-Pepper-Sugar Set 
Delightfully colorful 
centerpiece. Pineapple 
and grapefruit are shak- 
ers; sugarin bowl. 


% ON INTRODUCTORY 
RR... 
Yours FREE © sortie of these 
2 NEW ASSORTMENTS OF 
EVERYDAY CARDS 


CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 560, New York 1 


3 Make up to 5150 CASH QUICK 
de FRUIT BOWL Showing New-Idea Greeting Cards é 


Send forsamples and start earning the easiest money 
ever by simply showing them to people you know. 
No experience needed. See the big difference in 
Cardinal’s big line of thrilling new cards for all oc- 
casions and Gift Items that sell fast the year round. 
Compare our low wholesale prices and liberal prof- 
its. Extra Cash Bonus, too. SEND NO MONEY. 
Get 2 outstanding Assortments on approval and 
Exclusive Stationery Samples FREE. $1.25 “Fruit 


® Bowl’ Set included with FREE Offer. Mail coupon! 


; PARCHMENT 
SILVER S33 Tes TREASURES Asst. 21 


Everyday tall cards for $425 
all occasions.. 


SEND COUPON FOR FREE GIFT OFFER & SAMPLES 


CARDINAL CRAFTSMEN, D. - 
1400 State Avenue, Cincinnati Ta POhis = I 


Please send money-making kit of new Greeting Cards on ap- 1 
proval. Include $1.25 ‘Fruit Bowl” Gift Set with FREE Offer. | 


< 
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New Patterns for You 


7 


14%2—24¥/2 


‘ 


4746—Airy, slimming dress turns into 
a travel suit when you don the fitted 
jacket. Printed Pattern in Half Sizes 
1414-2444. Size 1644 dress takes 3% 
yards 35-inch fabric; jacket 244 yards. 
State size. 35¢ 


9205—Step-in dress with squared neck- 
line, pleated skirt. Ideal for plaid or 
checked cotton. Printed Pattern in 
Misses’ Sizes 12-20; 40. Size 16 takes 
5\4 yards 35-inch fabric. State size. 35¢ 


2s=< 4 


9219—Two-way fashion—sew it with 
halter neckline or grown-up raglan 
sleeves. Printed Pattern in Child’s Sizes 
2, 4, 6, 8, 10. Size 6 halter style takes 
21% yards 35-inch. State size. 35¢ 


9110—Scoop-neck dress and collared 
bolero—a perfect twosome for spring 
through summer. Printed Pattern in 
Misses’ Sizes 12-20. Size 16 dress takes 
3% yards 35-inch fabric; bolero 134 
yards. State size. 35¢ ~ 


Send thirty-five cents (in coin) for each pattern to: TV Rapro Mirror, Pattern Depart- 
ment, P. O. Box 137, Old Chelsea Station, New York 11, N. Y. Add ten cents for each 


pattern if you wish first-class mailing. Be sure to specify pattern number and size. 
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sister to me. She wrote for th 1a 
and did publicity. She told great s 
and she liked to sing harmony. Ev 
we would sing until very late and then I'd 
go back across the hall to share the bed- 
room with my grandmother. Most of my 
life, I wanted to be a writer like Mother. 
The idea of being an actress or performer 
never occurred to me. ae 

“I was the biggest tomboy in the whole 
neighborhood,” she recalls, “but it wasn’t 
all my fault. There were only two girls in 
our immediate neighborhood, and seven 
boys. If you didn’t play football, you were 
left out. So, throughout high school, boys | 
were just my buddies. I dug into journal- | 
ism at Hollywood High and went on to| 
U.C.L.A., planning to be a writer.” > | 

It was quite accidental that Carol be-| 
came a performer. She took an acting 
course because it was required of under- | 
graduates in the theater-arts department | 
who wanted to write. She says, “I was so. 
annoyed by the course, at first. I disliked 
everything about it, and the teacher dis- | 
liked me. But, near the end of the semes- 
ter, I had to do a comedy scene and then | 
I heard my first laugh—and loved it. I 
tried out for something else in which I 
played a hillbilly woman and got to use 
my old Texan accent. I got more laughs 
and won an award for the best newcomer 
of the year. To me, it felt like the Academy | 
Award. That did it. I forgot about writing 
and decided to become an actress.” 

She met and fell in love with Don Sa- } 
royan during her junior year in college. 
Don was a graduate student, five years 
her senior, who had come to U.C.L.A. from | 
Omaha. “Everyone was telling Don that jf 
he ought to meet and work with me,” she } 
recalls. “Well, the way we met! Don was } 
talking to a girl-friend of mine, who was } 
giving me a big build-up, when I came 
traipsing along. I saw another friend of 
mine beyond Don, and I went bounding § 
over like a monkey—a silly stunt that was 
going around then. Don got an eyeful of 
this and turned to my friend. ‘I ought to 
meet her?’ he said. ‘Are you kidding?’ 
I liked him from the beginning, but he 
thought I was the biggest idiot, so it took f 
a while before I caught him.” 


Tt took almost a full semester. She ] 
horned into an act he was doing with an- 
other guy, not because she was interested 
in the act, but to be near him. She ex- 
plains, “I was hanging around so much, I 
became a habit, and then we were going 
together without even talking about it. 
He did such sweet things. He threw a 
surprise birthday party for me and in- | 
vited all the schoolteachers I’d ever had, } 
and my old playmates, and arranged for | 
my father to come out of the hospital for | 
that one evening. 

“Don and I had the same ambitions and } 
knew it was essential to get to New York, | 
where a young actor can make a start, but f 
it didn’t seem at all possible. We had no 
money. I figured I would go on and grad- | 
uate, try out for a couple of things, then | 
settle down to teach in California. That 
was being realistic. That was—until we 
met that man at the party. And it was § 
more out of curiosity than belief that we 
went down to San Diego to see him.” : 

They phoned the day before and con- 
firmed their date but still expected that, 
when they got there, he would. merely 
take them to lunch and that would a | 
it. That Saturday morning, Don picked | 
her up at five to make the drive. Carol § 
says, “I told my grandmother I had to leave | 
early to study for a final—the real reason | 
was too crazy to talk about. We drove in ¥ 
Don’s old rattletrap and ha 
the way. But we got there ai 
the man’s office, 
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_ “He questioned us for a half-hour, then 
called in his accountant and had him make 
out a thousand-dollar check for each of 
us. Then he said, ‘There are four stipula- 
tions that go with these checks: First, I 
' must remain anonymous. Second, it’s a 
| loan that I want you to feel you’re working 
| for, and it is due back in five years. 
_ Third, you must use the money to go to 
-_ New York. Fourth, if you do make good, 
you must promise to help others.’ We 
were flabbergasted. I said, ‘I'll write you 
as soon as I get settled in New York.’ He 
said, ‘No, that won’t be necessary. Just 
send me a Christmas card.’”’ 

_ From that moment, her life changed. 
* “There was no question in my mind that I 
- would quit school and forget about grad- 
Ee uating,” she says, “but I had to convince 
z grandmother. She had never wanted 


me to go to New York. She thought there 
would be too much heartbreak involved 
in trying to be an actress. But I came 

_ home and showed her the check—it repre- 
sented more money than we’d ever had— 
_and I told her that it must be part of a 

' plan that Someone was looking after me, 
and I really had no alternative. She then 
agreed that I should go.” 

After settling some debts, getting a cou- 
ple of teeth fixed and buying a trunk and 
ticket, Carol arrived in Manhattan with 
a little more than $300. She took up resi- 

' dence at The Rehearsal Club, a room-and- 
b board house for aspiring actresses. Don 
_ arrived a couple of months later and 
| moved in with a couple of friends in an 
' apartment down the street. 
4 “Neither of us had any luck,” says Carol. 
When all of our capital was gone, Don 
_ took a job ushering at the Roxy. I worked 
as a hatcheck girl at thirty a week. Much 
_ poorer we couldn’t have been. One eve- 
ning, we were sitting over coffee in a 
_ drug store, feeling sorry for ourselves and 
angry at the agents who didn’t recognize 
our talents. We got to talking about our 


_ benefactor and that bucked us up. We 
# knew we were here to prove something 
and that we had to do something for our- 
selves.” 


One problem with agents had always 
been the response, “Let me know when 
The problem was 
how to get into something if the agent 
didn’t put you there. Together, Don and 
_ Carol worked out the idea of having The 
Rehearsal Club put on a revue. It was 
' work. They had to get the girls to agree, 
_ then get the approval of the board of di- 
| rectors. The show had to be written and 
| rehearsed and money raised for a hall for 
_ three nights. 
_ It was a frantic operation, raising the 
Smoney and getting each of the acts in 
_shape, but they opened and played three 
| days at Carl Fischer’s Music Hall to full 
_ audiences which included some producers 
and agents. As a result, Don, who had di- 
rected the production, was hired by M.C.A. 
_ to direct industrial shows. Carol was signed 
by an agent and, shortly afterward, be- 
came a regular on Paul Winchell’s TV 
| show—as Jerry Mahoney’s sweetheart. 
_ Four other girls in the production also got 
_ work. It was a success. 
__ “So Don and I got married the same day 
I started to work,” Carol says. “We moved 
into a tiny apartment over the La Scala 
‘restaurant. It was an asset for me because 
Tm not much of a cook. Whatever I pre- 
pared, I just opened the window and let 
the odors come in from the restaurant, so 
we felt as though we were sitting down to 
a great Italian meal.” 


r 


ier in something.” 


Moore’s daytime show. 
h he brought her back 


time variety. The next turning point was 
the result of an original number by her 
writer, Ken Welch—the song entitled “I 
Made a Fool of Myself Over John Foster 
Dulles.” She recalls, “This was something 
unexpected. I used it as an opener at the 
Blue Angel, where I worked five months. 
The song went over well. The Republicans 
thought, Isn’t that sweet of her to sing a 
love song about John. The Democrats 
thought, Isn’t that funny. I’m an independ- 
ent voter, so it didn’t bother me either way. 

“Then Jack Paar asked me to sing it 
on his night show. I was afraid it might 
offend some people, but he insisted. Well, 
I will never forget that night, because I 
was so frightened of the consequences— 
and I proved to be partly right. In the 
first fifteen minutes after I did the song, 
the NBC switchboard took 150 critical 
phone calls. I went on back to the Blue 
Angel to do my last show and found a 
call waiting for me from Washington, D.C. 
I picked up the phone and a man said, 
‘This is David Watters. I’m personal TV 
advisor to Mr. Dulles.’ I figured: This is 
it—I'm going to be eziled to Tezas. 
Then he said, ‘I saw you on the Paar 
show and loved that number and I know 
John would, too, so will you please record 
it and send us a copy?’ I did, and later I 
heard from people in Washington that 
Mr. Dulles was quite tickled by the song.” 


T oday, Carol is well established as a 
night-club and TV performer. She hasn’t 
accomplished her ultimate ambition, to 
play in a Broadway musical comedy, but 
she is willing and able and waiting for the 
part that fits her talents. Don, too, has 
found employment as an actor and di- 
rector. A year ago, they moved into a 
larger apartment and furnished to their 
taste. Last January, Carol’s mother died. 
Carol took over the responsibility of raising 
her sister Chris, who is twelve years 
younger. Chris is in a girls’ school in New 
Jersey. Carol would prefer to have Chris 
living with her, but this requires a larger 
apartment and there is the problem of who 
would look after Chris when Carol is 
working out of town. 

“By nature,” Carol says, “I’m not one of 
those heartbroken comediennes who clown 
in public and cry at home. I like fun and 
have lots of it, but I’m serious, too. I 
have to be serious, as the mother of a 
thirteen-year-old sister. But things are 
going well for me and I’m grateful and 
I’m indebted to that man in San Diego. 
His faith meant so much to us in terms of 
perseverance and attitude. 

“I know show business is described as 
a dog-eat-dog business, but I’ve never felt 
jealous of anyone. I love the other comedi- 
ennes—Kaye Ballard, Imogene Coca, Dody 
Goodman and the others. I think there 
are enough jobs and money for everyone. 
If I hear of something that’s open which 
I’m not right for, I try to think of some- 
one else who can do it and call them. I 
couldn’t do otherwise. It wouldn’t be me. 
And I don’t think that man in San Diego 
would be very happy if I were selfish. 
Generosity, I think, should be like a chain 
letter. 

“Come hell or high water,” she adds, 
“on June twenty-second of this year, Don 
and I will repay that man, and we will do 
it in person. We haven’t seen him since 
the day he gave us the money. He hasn’t 
written us nor given any indication that 
he was watching us. I don’t think he has 
been worried about us. I remember saying 
to him, when he gave us the checks, 
‘You know we will pay you back.’ He said, 
‘ know you will. All the others have.’ 

“A man who has that kind of faith in 
people seldom gets let down,” she states 

as simple fact. And perhaps that’s the 
_ best explanation of all ay life hasn’t “let 
(e R - - 
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DRAW 


THIS EASY WAY 


Grab a pencil and draw! Join the ranks of 
amateur artists from all walks of life who 
have discovered that draw- 
ing is fun—and a stimulat- 
ing hobby as well. 


For Beginners 


Alexander Z. Kruse, fa- 
mous artist and teacher, 
has just completed a most 
helpful guide for begin- 
ners. This remarkable 
booklet shows you, through 
a series of step-by-step il- 
lustrations, exactly how to 
draw. Mr. Kruse takes all 
the mystery out of art. He 
shows you with clear-cut 
illustrations just what to 
do and he tells you in sim- 
ple language how to do it! 
First you learn how to use a 


pencil. Then you learn the 
tricks of the trade. . . simple 
ways to achieve tone. . . how 
to show depth . . how to 


master light and shade. 

Then before you realize it— 
youre an amateur artist. Yes, 
it’s as simple as that—with 
the help o 
new guide. 


ONLY 50¢ 


Join the fun—get your co 
of ABC OF PENCIL, DRAW. 


this remarkable 


ING at once. Only 50c post- 
pad wbie supply lasts. Order 


7 ---—----------- = 
BARTHOLOMEW HOUSE, INC., Dept. RM-359 | 


205 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. | 


Send me postpaid a copy of ABC oF | 
PENCIL DRAWING. I enclose 50c. 
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Please Print 
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EASY TERMS 
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LOW aS mr x Ai 4 
$ 52 Monuments—Markers—Direct te you 
Ear catisfaction or money back — Lowest 
Prices—Freight Paid. Free Catalog. 
ROCKDALE MONUMENT CO.,Dept. 906, VOLIET, ILL. 


$500 FOR PHOTOS 


OFTEN MUCH MORE for your child’s photo 
when used for advertising (magazines, 
calendars, billboards). All ages, all types. 
Rush one small black & white photo — 
returned 2 weeks with judges’ report. 
FREE GIFTS! 


NATIONAL PHOTO EXHIBITORS 
Box 3035-TB / North Hollywood, Calif. 


ure PSORIASIS 


(SCALY SKIN TROUBLE) 


“@DERMOIL 


TRY IT YOURSELF no 
matter how long you have 

5, suffered. Write for FREE 
book on Psoriasis and 

R IL. Send 10c 

for trial bottle to make 
our *‘One Spot Test” 


MAKE THE ONE 


Don’t be embarrassed 
with Psoriasis, the ugly. 
scaly skin disease. TRY 
DERMOIL. Amazing re- 
sults reported by many rc 
grateful users for 24 = 

years. With DERMOIL it 

is possible that ugly scaly patches 

on body or scalp may be gradually removed and the an- 
noying itching relieved, while the skin becomes pliable 
and soft as the redness is reduced. Many doctors use the. 
non-staining Dermoil formula. Must give definite benefit 
or money back. Sold by leading Drug stores. 

Write today LAKE LABORATORIES, Dept. 5304 
Box 3925, Strathmoor Station, Detroit 27, Mich. 
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What's New — East 


(Continued from page 6) 


a new Atlantic album fittingly titled, “The 
Songs You Heard When You Fell in 
Love.” . . . Jackie Cooper, who in recent 
years has been identified with television, 
harks back to movies with a Dot album, 
“The Movies Swing!” Jackie’s drums are 
supplemented with a half-dozen compe- 
tent sidemen in a happy, easy-swinging 
collection that includes the theme from 
“The Bridge on the River Kwai March,” 
“Pennies from Heaven” and others 
There are several fine new jazz albums in 
circulation—Victor’s “Aaron Bell After 
Hours” and “Fabulous Phineas Newborn,” 
Columbia’s Dave Brubeck’s “Jazz Impres- 
sions of Eurasia.” . . . The most unusual 
new release is Dot's “And Baby Makes 
Three.” Dr. John S. Kruglick, pediatrician, 
gives helpful hints to new parents and 
with a musical background yet. 


Wrapping It Up: Victor Borge now con- 
ferring with Pontiac about another show 
for late spring or fall. This would feature 
serious music and fine artists. No comedy. 
But Borge does nothing halfway and 
promises that the program will be as 
unique and exciting as his own show with 
comedy. .. . Ad agency Cunningham and 
Walsh says their research indicates aver- 
age TV viewing per week per person is 
twenty-two hours and seven minutes. Per- 
haps we will have a trend toward seven- 
minute Westerns. . . . Another fact and 
figure from Mutual’s Answer Man states 
20% of 234-million tons of annual dish- 
washing in American homes is done by 
husbands. Is your man doing his share? 
. . . Cindy Robbins, former Payoff model, 
gets starring role opposite Rock Hudson in 
the film “This Earth Is Mine.” In mean- 
time, Bob Paige, Payoff’s emcee, has had a 
windfall. He’s owner of stock in several 
oil wells and the first one hit natural gas. 
... When Keely Smith and Louis Prima 
turned down a contract with Berle, it was 
assumed that they would be seen fre- 
quently guesting on variety shows. This 
hasn’t happened. Their asking price is 
prohibitive. Top fee on most shows this 
season for a single act is $7,500, although 
a couple of programs, including Dinah 
Shore’s, have a whoppin’ ten-grand ceiling. 
. . . Panel-quiz producers Goodson-Tod- 
man widen their horizons. Currently 
shooting whodunit series, Philip Marlowe, 
and will produce a musical spec for late 
spring. . . . Latest rumor on Paar show 
is that it may move to California. There 
are those who think that Jack’s nerves are 
popping. Man who has been close to Jack 
says, “The reverse is true. When the show 
started, he was very nervous. Actually, 
he’s mellowed a lot. He’s got the security 
of success.” ... On February 15, Ed Sul- 
livan brings in from Europe Luise Rainer, 
two-time Academy Award winner. This 
will be a particularly sentimental spot, for 
Ed has often said her first appearance on 
his show was one of the high spots of his 
career. ... Peter Lind Hayes has always 
considered the opportunity to showcase 
fine but unfamed talent one of the most 
pleasant aspects of his life. Peter brought 
John Bubbles back from Europe to work 
on his current ABC-TV show. Peter is now 
particularly gratified that Bubbles has 
been chosen to star in a new Broadway 
musical slated for April premiere. .. . 
TV actors and actresses are mostly chosen 
for their appeal to female audiences. Four 
out of five of the big TV dramatic shows 
coming out of New York City have female 
casting directors, and nearly all adver- 
tising agencies have women casting their 
commercials. Who said it isn’t a woman’s 
WO: i. = 


Some pertinent questions for pert Doris Day—TV youngsters do the asking. 


TV Radio Mirror goes to the Movies 


(Continued from page 3) 


al: of which helps her case. It seems the live 
lobsters she sent to a customer, via the EK & P 
Railroad, died before they reached their des- 
tination, and widow Day wants restitution 
from the railroad. Though it’s not exactly 
what she had in mind, Doris gets what’s com- 
ing to her in the form of some hilarious mis- 
adventures which begin with a lawsuit in 
Maine, blow up into a nationwide human in- 
terest story, and chug along to a traditional 
happy ending. Doris’s life is further compli- 
cated by romance in the form of suave New 
York reporter Steve Forrest, and Jack Lem- 
mon, her good-natured but long-suffering 
boyfriend/lawyer, back home. Wisecracking 
Ernie Kovacs makes the most of his role as 
the cigar-chewing railroad tycoon who is 
finally bested by the pert Miss Day. Midway 
through the merriment, several TV person- 
alities add to the gaiety when Doris visits the 
TV programs, Youth Wants To Know, I’ve 
Got A Secret, and The Big Payoff. 


Rally Round the Flag, Boys! 
20TH CENTURY-FOX 


An Army missile project, set down in a small 
suburban town near New York, triggers off 
many a complication in this hilarious spoof 
of the commuter set. Harry Bannerman (Paul 
Newman) and his overly civic-minded wife 
(Joanne Woodward) have permitted the 
mundane matters of life to invade their mar- 
riage unduly. A community project for a new 
and improved garbage-disposal plant is the 
burning topic—until it turns out that the 
Army demands the area. Since nobody 
knows, but many suspect, that the Army 
project might harm the town, both Banner- 
man and his wife get caught up in combat- 
ing the new Army effort. Diverting Banner- 
man from good works is Angela Hoffa (Joan 
Collins), the wife of a busy TV executive 
who spends more time in overwork in New 
York and Hollywood than with his glamorous 
spouse. Her open assault on the affections of 
Bannerman implement much of the nutsy ac- 
tion which follows. 


The Doctor's Dilemma 
M-G-M; EASTMAN COLOR 


Based on the play by George Bernard Shaw 
(and much of his satirical wit is evident), 


“The Doctor’s Dilemma” (set in London) is | 
a clever commentary on turn-of-the-century | 


physicians and the medical misconceptions 


they dogmatically upheld. The doctor in the | 
case, John Robinson, has discovered a bril- , 


liant new technique for the cure of “con- 


sumption.” But, since the treatment must of | 


necessity be limited to a few patients, he is 
forced to choose between saving the life of a 
penniless, overworked physician and a young 
artistic genius, who, though he has proved to 


be a temperamental, black-hearted rogue, | 
shows promise of becoming a fine painter. | 


The doctor’s problem is further complicated 
by the impassioned pleas of the artist’s wife, 
Leslie Caron, whose enchanting manner has 
caught the medico’s more than passing fancy 
and in whom he sees a possible future bride. 
Dirk Bogarde is at his best as the uncon- 
ventional artist who in turn does his best to 
live up to the Bohemian image he believes 


all moralists expect of him. Alastair Sim, | 


Felix Aylmer and Robert Morley are excel- 
lent in the roles of the well-meaning but 


anatomically misinformed doctors who strive | 


to aid Robinson in making his decision. 


Shaw's no dilemma for Dirk, Leslie. 


Of Time and Tennessee Ernie 


(Continued from page 36) 
last time went like this: “Bring them 
‘home. And give the world peace before 
Spring Cleaning Time comes again.” That’s 
the kind of politics I like. 

“Last week,” Ernie continues, “I met a 
fellow who told me he was going into 
politics because he liked people and 
wanted them to like him. Now that’s the 
‘durndest reason I ever heard. Everyone 
‘knows, once you get elected, you can’t 
“wipe your nose without someone hating 
you. I have one piece of advice for poli- 
‘ticians: When you're feastin’ high on the 
‘hog, don’t forget the folks fastin’ down 
around the hocks.” 

On turning forty? “Well,” laughs Er- 
nie, “no denyin’ I’m getting up there. I 
‘was born February 13, 1919, and that’s 
enough to make a man sit up and whistle. 
Not that I’m hurting any. It’s just that 
there’s a Jack Benny in all of us and we 
hate to pass thirty-nine. But what’s a 
year when you consider that your whole 
life is less than a second in the mind of 
God? I’m not scared of time. I’m only 
seared of wasting it. Time’s one of them 
God-given things—the more you _ use, 
‘the more you got. Still, when I’m with 
‘Betty and the boys, I can’t get enough 
time.” 

Although he has won his vast audience 
as a homespun “cracker barrel” wit, Ernie 
is not for turning the clock back. “Even 
if it could be done, we’d be uncomfort- 
able. We’re too used to indoor plumb- 
ing.” Told that Americans see him as an 
image of the “good old days” when life 
‘was simpler, slower and more serene, Er- 
nie comes up with the following: “That 
‘sort of leaves me betwixt and between. I 
‘owe “most everything to radio and TV, but 
‘radio and TV is making the country boy 
‘into a mighty hep peapicker. To the fel- 
low who's just watched a trip to the 
‘moon on his television set, I’m just a sen- 
‘timental memory, along with Huckleberry 
‘Finn and the country store. 

“But, you know, there must have been 
lots of good times in the old ways or 
‘Americans wouldn’t be so sentimental 
about them. I’m all for progress, mind. 
‘But, if some Americans see in me a pic- 
ture of what used to be, I take it as a 
‘fine compliment. I once asked my daddy 
‘why folks cherish the past when they’re 
‘all wound up with jet planes, missiles and 
‘satellites. He put his hand on the Bible 
‘and said, ‘They have forgot and they love 
‘to remember.’ ” 


(Ernie is moved by his own remember- 
ing. Thoughtfully, he says, “To lose my 
‘past would be like losing the savings of a 
lifetime. I come from hardworking, God- 
fearing stock. Many of my folks were 
farmers and millers. My daddy was a 
postman. As a boy, I worked in the corn 
fFelds. Id pick a pile of corn, shuck it, 
shell it, and pack it on the mule for sell- 
ang. I told that to a fellow in Hollywood 
jand he said, ‘Heck, Ernie, you're still do- 
‘ing that.’ 

“We had no luxury in our home. But 
fm not complaining. We had everything 
‘but money. Love, good will, fun, and faith 
tin God. We had to share the little there 
‘was—but, to share, you must get closer 
‘to each other. And that didn’t hurt us a 
bit. Daddy would say, ‘Hard times is a 
wonderful teacher.’ When he started in 
jat the post office as a sub and the rations 
got leaner, he perked up my brother 
‘Stanley and me by kidding. ‘Boys, he’d 
s ‘if these hard times keep on, you'll 
get a wonderful education.’ And, when I 

k ba it, we sure did.” | 
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fond memories. _ Travis. who wrote my biggest hit, ‘16 


“Remembering,” he says, “is like putting 
your hand in a box of berries—you can 
only grab a few at a time.” He likes to 
recall singing at the Anderson Street 
Methodist Church in Bristol, where he was 
raised; threshing time; studying voice at 
the Cincinnati School of Music with Pro- 
fessor Hubert Kockritz; family get-to- 
gethers- at Thanksgiving and the table 
stacked high with turkey, ham with red- 
eyed gravy, sweet potatoes and cranber- 
ries. He enjoys lingering over recollec- 
tions of his first shotgun and bagging his 
first rabbit; his entrance into show busi- 
ness as a deejay on Atlanta’s WATL radio 
station. 

He fondly recalls his stint in the Army 
Air Force; his meeting and romance with 
Betty Heminger, the lovely girl he mar- 
ried; the birth of his two sons, Brion and 
Buck; his warm association with Cliffie 
Stone and the real beginning of his sing- 
ing career on Hometown Jamboree; his 
smash hit recording of “16 Tons.” And, 
of course, the achievement of his lifelong 
dream—the purchase of his own ranch 
in Northern California. And riding down 
the main drag of his hometown and listen- 
ing to the proud cheers of the people, on 
the day Governor Frank Clement had 
named for him. 


Perhaps his reverence for the “good 
past” is summed up in the old clock he 
treasures. It is just a keepsake from his 
father—who, while mending it, discov- 
ered the name Thomas Jefferson on the 
back. “I can’t swear that clock belonged 
to him,” says Ernie, “but, to me, it stands 
for things we mustn’t ever let go of. May- 
be we’re only a hoot and holler from other 
planets, but there’s nothing we can export 
from the good old earth that’s worth more 
than the Declaration of Independence and 
the Bill of Rights—except, of course, for 
the Bible.” 

Ernie is all for “personal responsibility” 
and feels that too many people today 
blame everything but themselves for the 
troubles they bear. Then there are the 
people who, he says, “are like fleas on a 
chicken. While fleas have a right to live, 
too, I suppose, I just can’t admire them 
the way I do chickens. Chickens peck 
and scratch for a living, if they have to, 
but fleas just hang on to the chickens and 
say, ‘I'll live off them.’ 

“Betty and I try to teach our boys the 
value of personal responsibility. An in- 
surance man, a real nice fellow, told me 
something I never forgot. He said, ‘Don’t 
buy luxuries for your children. Buy 
enough to give them some security and 
some of the decent things of life. But 
stop at the point where they would quit 
working for themselves and try to get 
by, riding on daddy’s gravy train’ Till 
buy that. It’s good horse sense.” 

Besides his devotion to his family, Er- 
nie’s loyalty to his friends and co-work- 
ers is proverbial in show business. “It 
would take a powerful long day to reel 
off the names of all the wonderful men 
and women who encouraged me, helped 
me over the rough spots and kept pointing 
my nose in a forward direction. There 
are some whose names wouldn’t mean a 
thing to the public . . . like Mr. Hughes, 
the grocer I once worked for in Bristol, 
or my teachers, Mrs. Hudson, Mrs. Hayes 
and Mrs. Schroetter. 

“T couldn’t begin to tell all the help I got. 
There was Loyal King, who hired me as 
a deejay at KXLA in Pasadena. There’s 
Cliffie Stone, who gave me my crack at 
the big time and who is still my dear 
friend and manager. There’s Merle 
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So many eye-beauty uses! 
Double-bristled nylon brush 
gently whisks away excess 
make-up particles, trains 
“wild” brows... delicate 
comb separates “clinging” 
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Learn Nursing : 


At Home in Spare Time 


Now you can have the most complete 
home-study course in nursing ever of- 
fered—at the lowest cost ever! 53 
lessons. 2,000 pages, 1,300 pictures! 

Ideal for beginners and for experi- ~~ <IOLe 
enced practical nurses, nurse’s aides, hospital attendants, 
infant nurses, nurse-companions, doctor’s office nurses, etc. 
Good job opportunities. Also excellent for home care of 
ill or elderly persons. Supervised by doctor. Includes both 
hospital and home nursing duties. For men, women age 
18 to 60. High school not required. Thousands successful. 
Certificate and Nurse’s Pin awarded. Send card or coupon 
for first lesson FREE! No obligation, 
Louise Petersen. Career Institute ae 
Dept. N-23, 30 E. Adams St., Chicago 3 Illinois 
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Want to Banish Wrinkles? 


"Bye-Line Skin serum can help you do it—also crepy 
throat! Yes, it’s really true. ’Bye-Line must make 
you look 2 to 10 years younger in 10 days, or 
YOUR MONEY BACK. Not a peel, mask or temporary 
cover-up, but a genuine youth restorer. This is 
no false promise. ’Bye-Line is absolutely safe, even 
for super-sensitive skin. Simple, speedy, pleasant, 
and non-greasy oil treatment. Not sold in stores. 
No C.0.D.’s. Send exactly $1.15 for trial size, air 
mail in plain wrapper to: Age-Less Cosmetics, Inc., 
Dept.Z, No. 1WorthSt.,SanFrancisco 14, California. 


Tons, and Frank Goodson, Jim Loakes. 
Ralph Edwards, who put me on his This 
Is Your Life. Mickey Freeman, my press 
agent; Milt Hoffman, Bud Yorkin, Bill and 
Wynn Thomas, and Gene Cooper, who 
manages my ranch. And so many more 

. SO many more. Many are members of 
my ‘television family,’ and some have 
staked their futures on my success. I 
feel very humble when I think of all 
this.” 

When Ernie talks about his “television 
family,’ he not only means the people 
who work with him in producing one of 
NBC-TV’s top shows. He is also includ- 
ing the “fifty-four million eyeballs” that 
take him into their homes every week and 
“treat me better’n a 99-year-old uncle 
with a million in his jeans.” He speaks 
with a touch of pride about a fan letter 
from a coal miner who wrote, “I bet you’re 
a man that knows what’s right and does 
it.” Show folks are only human, he points 
out, and they’ve got faults along with 
talent and virtues. “But I can’t get away 
from the notion that I owe a decent life 
to the decent folks out there in television 
land, just as much as I owe it to myself.” 


It is between this vast “family” outside 
his home and the small intimate flesh- 
and-blood family within that Ernie Ford 
will eventually have to choose. He sounds 
utterly sincere when he insists: “My first 
and foremost duty is to my wife and sons. 
Show business is like a fire. It can warm 
you and cook your food and light your 
house. But, if it gets out of hand, it can 
consume you. And I don’t intend to let 
it do that to me. Once I have to leave 
off seeing my folks regularly or skimp on 
the time I give my wife and boys, that’s 
the time I kiss show business goodbye.” 


“But,” Ernie is quick to add, “because I 
like to spend a lot of time on the ranch 
or out in the field hunting or fishing, that 
doesn’t mean I’m for loafing as a profes- 
sion in life. 
on stage for working on the ranch. I 
been hearing about this so-called ‘beat 
generation’—beatniks, they call them- 
selves. They claim everything is so mixed 
up and bad that they don’t want anything 
to do with the world and they'll just sit 
the dance out and grow whiskers. Well, 
maybe it’s true that, if you stay out of the 
hurly-burly, you don’t get your hands 
dirty. But I reckon life must be mighty 
puny for these beatniks. 

“Keeping aloof from life is like paying 
fifty bucks for a seat to the World Series 
and not caring a darn who wins. To be 
beat is as bad as to be dead. And Im 
sure the good Lord has no use for dead- 
beats. It reminds me of the farmer 
walkin’ behind his mule, plowing. Fel- 
low drives up in a tractor and says, ‘How 
about trying this? It’s better. But this 
farmer shakes his head and says, “My 
grandaddy walked behind his mule, and 
my daddy, and that’s how I’m agonna do.’ 
Well, sir, all I have to say is, people like 
that have got a mighty restricted view 
of the world.” 

Ernie Ford was born in Bristol, which 
is smack-dab on the line between Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee. It was sheer acci- 
dent that his folks settled on the Tennes- 
see side and that, as a result, he has come 
to be known as “Virginia’s greatest loss 
since Appomattox.” But, for all the 
praise, money and affection rolling in 
from his ocean of fans, Ernie remains a 
modest and gentle person. He believes 
no one is indispensable and everyone has 
his limitations. 


Vd simply switch working ~ 


“I was six miles 
direction of the tr 
House,” he likes to relate, 


when my 
daddy caught up with me and said, ‘Son, 
nothing in this world comes easy.’ I took a | 
long hard look at myself. Was I as good as 
my friends thought? Did I have the voice }! 


for opera? 


at me. 
married and have a family. I wanted te 


own my farm. After a struggle, I made | 


my peace with the facts. I compromised. 


I gave up studying for the opera, but I | 
I walked down | 


didn’t give up singing. 
the middle of the road, you might say. 
And I’ve never looked back with regret. 
No ghost is haunting me.” 

It may well be that no ghost is chasing 


Tennessee Ernie Ford from behind. But — 


there certainly is one waiting for him at 


the crossroads, perhaps only a short way | 


ahead. Will the pressure of his show, 
guest appearances, and his own produc- 
tion company force him to that ultimate 
painful decision, retirement to his farm 
and family—or to the sacrifice of those 
he loves most to the clamor and glamour 
of his career? 

Or will he, as in the case of his study- 
ing for the opera, choose the broad middle 
road of compromise? 
actions that make up the personality of 
the man may perhaps be found a clue to 
what the peapickin’-est peapicker of 
them all will do. One thing is sure. If 
the “Good Lord’s willin’ and the creek 
don’t rise,” 


and wise as his public knows Ernie him- 
self to be. 


(Continued from page 39) 
old enough to have a daughter, let alone 
one of college age. “How old is she?” 

‘fighteen months,” Shirley grinned. 

“You win,” he sighed. “T'll knock off 
another twenty-five dollars.” 

And so Shirley got her couch for half 
the retail price. 

This was not an isolated case. Shirley is 
known among her friends as the biggest 
bargain-hunter and the most careful girl 
in town, when it comes to spending a 
dollar. She is undoubtedly the only actress 
who can claim, “My business manager has 
never put me on a budget, because he says 
I never spend any money, anyway.” 

This may be a little exaggerated, but 
not much. And Shirley’s attitude is 
neither of recent origin nor born out of 
necessity during her struggling days in 
New York City—although it proved a big 
advantage then. “I guess I simply inherited 
my Scotch streak from my ancestors. But, 
then, what else would you expect from 
someone with the name of MacLaine?” 

When she was still living in Richmond, 
Virginia, where Shirley’s father was in the 
real-estate business, her mother used to 
give her a quarter every Saturday after- 
noon to take her younger brother Warren 
to the movies. Tickets were eleven cents 
each which left Shirley three cents’ change 
‘to be spent as she pleased. 

Only she wouldn’t spend it. 

“TI was putting it aside for an emer- 
gency,” she recalls. It took her nine months 
to save up a dollar with which to open 
a savings account—but, on the way to 
the bank, she remembered that the follow- 
ing Sunday was her mother’s birthday, 


3 and invested it in a present instead. In 


Highland Fling 


fact, while Shirley still has no difficulty 
talking herself out of expenditures, she 
could never resist spending on others. 
At twelve—now living in Arlington, 
Virginia, where she attended Washington 
and Lee High School—she was adding to 
her fifty-cents-a-week allowance by baby- 
sitting for neighbors at twenty-five cents 
an hour. When asked what she did with 
the money, she insists, “I still have it!” 


S hirley moved to New York when she 
was barely sixteen, determined to crash 
into a Broadway musical in record time. 
She did. However—before she was signed 
for the chorus line in a revival of Rodgers 
and Hammerstein’s “Oklahoma!”—her 
funds had grown so low that she had to 
watch carefully every dime she spent... . 
which she did with ease, grace, success 
and, most important, thorough enjoyment! 

Her chief accomplishment was the ten- 
cent hot-weather lunch she acquired at an 
Automat. She would select a ten-cent 
peanut-butter sandwich, get a glass of 
ice water, take it to the beverage counter 
and demand several slices of lemon (the 
counter girls thought she was having iced 
tea), squeeze the lemons into the water 
and add sugar—which, of course, was 
available for free. 

By the time she moved to California with 
a well-paying seven-year contract in her 
purse, Shirley could have afforded to rent 
a lovely house with pool, in Beverly Hills 
or Bel Air. Instead, she talked her new 
husband, Steve Parker, into a one-bed- 
room beach apartment in Malibu, almost 
thirty miles from the studio. When their 
baby, Stephanie, was born in the fall of 


1956, the place SBE: too Sie and they 


“sraduated” to a larger house, also in 
Malibu. But, with Shirley becoming more 
and more conscious of the time it took 
driving to town and the mounting gasoline 


bills, she decided to find something closer | : 


to home base. 

And so the Parkers rented an attractive 
but modest home in North Hollywood, 
with a beautiful view across the 
Fernando Valley. That it was located just 
above a burlesque house didn’t bother 


Shirley in the least. When asked whether | 
she wouldn’t feel uneasy if, let’s say, some | 
of the top brass from NBC were to visit her | 


and she’d have to instruct them to turn 
off at the burlesque house, Shirley laughed, 


“Why should I? They’d probably enjoy i 


stopping there for .. . well, whatever men 
stop at burlesque houses for.” 


While delighted with the view and the | 
general layout of the two-story house, | 


Shirley completely overlooked the fact 


that a large yard like hers requires a | 


good deal of care. 

It took her two hours to weed a twenty- 
by-twenty ivy patch, the first Sunday 
morning, and five days to straighten out 


again without cries of pain. Did she finally | 


quit and take a gardener? “Of course not,” 
Shirley exclaims. 
you know something? I love overgrown 
places!” She believes it, too. Aramis what 
willpower can do. 


Every once in a while, Shirley’s love foul 
the dollar gets her into a bit of trouble. 


producer of her very successful Brosdway 
show handed her a hun 

certificate for Saks oe s r 

the time ede come 


~ eeeeS 


Could I sweat out the years | 
it would take studying, learning languages | 
and parts? Where would I get the money? | 
And then there were other ideas pulling | 
I wanted to help my folks, get | 


Tennessee Ernest Jennings | 
Ford’s decision will be as decent, sensible | 


Sea | 


“I just let it go. And 


mf 


Like the afternoon in New York when the | 


In the words and | 
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* wardrobe 


next evening, he anxiously waited 
for her to arrive in a chic new outfit. His 
disappointment, when she showed up in 
the same well-known, well-worn dress, 
was somewhat eased by the conviction that 
‘she’d get a new dress the following day. 
He might have been waiting in vain for 
the run of the show, if he hadn’t finally 
asked her what she did with the gift 
certificate. 

_ “Cashed it in,” Shirley informed him 
cheerfully. 

“Cashed it in for what?” he burst out. 

_ “For cash . . . what else?” 

Not that Shirley refuses to spend any 

“money on her wardrobe. She does, when 
absolutely essential—and after making 
sure she gets the biggest available bar- 
‘gain. Sometimes her bargain hunts bring 
‘about the most unexpected results. That 
happened a couple of years ago, when she 
heard of a fashionable store in Beverly 
Hills advertising a sale. 
- As usual, she was one of the first cus- 
‘tomers to crash through the door and, ten 
minutes later, rescued a loosely hanging 
black chiffon dress from an equally deter- 
Mined customer. “What’s wrong with it?” 
Shirley asked the salesgirl, suspicious be- 
cause the price had been cut almost fifty 
percent. “You wouldn’t want it,” the girl 
explained. “The belt is missing.” 

“For this price—who cares?” Shirley re- 
torted As a result, she was the first Holly- 
‘wood star to appear in what later became 
high fashion—a sack dress. 

As fate would have it, Shirley married a 
man with just the opposite attitude to- 
ward expenditures. Steve loves expensive, 
well-tailored clothes, custom-made fur- 
niture—in fact, most things that cost 
money. The effect this has on his wife can 
be easily imagined. But he’s learned his 
lesson... 

Last spring, he decided they should get 

some hand-made Korean furniture. An- 
ticipating Shirley’s reaction, he took the 
@asy way out. He had it sent to the house 
the day after he left for Japan! And, just 
to make sure she couldn’t refuse the buffet 
and portable bar he had ordered, it was 
delivered while Shirley was out for lunch 
with a friend who had conspired on the 
plan with Steve. 
__When Shirley came back and saw the 
Pieces in the living room, she cried out, 
“Oh, the price it must have cost!” A couple 
of weeks later, she had grown so fond of 
it no one could have got it away from her 
again. 

Nobody, but absolutely nobody, has ever 
put anything over on Shirley, outside her 
private life, although a good number of 
people have tried. Take the cab driver who 
drove her to the Majestic Theater in New 
York, while she appeared in “The Pajama 
Game.” When he stopped in front of the 

eater during the busiest hour of the day, 
he pulled the age-old trick of not finding 
the right change—while other drivers an- 
grily and impatiently honked their horns 


Saree 


_ behind him. Speculatively, he looked at 


Shirley. “I don’t know what I can do, 
fady =. 

“T do,” she replied. “You can go out and 
get some change.” 

“But we are holding up traffic,’ he 
protested. 

“Not we. You are.” And she wouldn’t 
budge till he suddenly found some extra 
change in the pocket, and gave it to her. 

That Shirley is unafraid to speak up 
on money matters was even more evident 
to the owner of a pet shop, which Shirley 
had visited to get a cage for her cat, who 
had to be taken to a veterinarian twice a 
week. He showed her several models, from 
the most expensive to his cheapest cage. 
They were all “too high,” for Shirley. 

“Too bad the cat won’t fit into a ham- 
ster cage,” he told her kiddingly. “I could 
let you have that for two-fifty.” 

One look convinced Shirley it was big 
enough, but she still balked at the price. 
“How much will you take off if you take 
out the little wheel?” 

“Fifty cents,” he agreed. 

He’d made himself a deal. 


While people react to Shirley’s money 
consciousness with various degrees of 
surprise and shock, most are terribly im- 
pressed by it. Like the waiter at one of 
Los Angeles’s better restaurants, who has 
known Shirley and Steve since they moved 
to town. He still remembers the first time 
they walked into the restaurant. Instead 
of sitting down, Shirley demanded to see 
the menu. When he asked, “Why?” she 
replied she wanted to make sure the prices 
weren't too high, because if they were, 
they wouldn’t stay, in which case there 
was no need to sit down and mess up the 
table. 

Shirley’s Scottish ancestry also shows 
through in her travels. One winter week- 
end, she and Steve decided to drive into 
the San Bernardino Mountains. It was 
just getting dark when they reached the 
resort, but still light enough to decipher 
a motel sign announcing “Cabins—$3 a 
night.” 

“It’s too cheap,” Steve decided. “There’s 
something wrong with it.” The next place 
charged fifteen dollars, which prompted 
Shirley to talk Steve into driving back to 
the previous motel. After they had paid 
the bill in advance, a boy showed them to 


the cabin. It didn’t take them long to find 
out the hitch. No plumbing. With the tem- 
perature hovering close to zero, this was 
nothing to look forward to. They decided 
to write off the three dollars as a total 
loss, and splurge on the more expensive 


cabin instead. By the time they got there, 
it was rented. They finally had no choice 
but to live primitively that night... . 

Probably the biggest sensation she ever 
caused happened on a recent trip to Las 
Vegas, when Shirley’s penchant for saving 
money lost out temporarily to her love for 
gambling. As the little white ball crazily 
flipped around the roulette wheel, Shirley 
carried on as though her whole future de- 
pended on whether or not it would land 
on red. 

When it did, she let out a warwhoop that 
brought half the casino to her side. “I 
won. I won. I won,” she cried out. 

“How much?” an impressed bystander 
asked. 

“One dollar,’ Shirley exclaimed, de- 
lightedly. 

He didn’t believe her till she collected 
her one white chip. “Tell me,” he asked, 
“just what you are going to do with all 
the money you save?” 

“Who knows?” Shirley shrugged. “Some- 
day I may want to buy NBC. Or maybe 
Paramount. Or maybe both... .” 
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(Continued from page 30) 

wife, his son, his twin daughters, and it is 
given equal devotion. His dedication was 
accomplished in an unorthodox fashion. 
Cleveland-born, Hank was still an infant 
when his family moved to West Aliquippa, 
Pennsylvania. Like so many Italians, the 
Mancinis were musical. Father Mancini— 
named Quinto because he was his mother’s 
fifth child—was resolved that Henry should 
have a musical education. Beginning in- 
strument should be, he decided, the flute. 
He himself would instruct the boy as soon 
as time permitted. 

The permission of time was granted in 
an unexpected way: Mumps! “Into bed 
with you,” the doctor told Quinto, “and 
there you stay until I give permission for 
you to get up.” Quinto Mancini took to 
his bed, but inactivity annoyed him. Al- 
ways a vital man, he felt that there must 
be something he could do to improve his 
time. At that point, his eye fell on Hank. 
“Bring the piccolo and come sit beside 
me,” he said. 

As Hank remembers it, “It was novel 
for the first hour. After that, it was pure 
drudgery. I decided, right then, to become 
a writer instead of a musician.” 

The decision was reinforced a few days 
later when Hank came down with mumps. 

Yet father Mancini was adamant. He 
saw to it that Hank practiced every day. 
(Hank doesn’t remember whether the 
neighbors reacted negatively or not. “We 
lived in the Italian section of town, so 
there was always an opera blaring away 
on a phonograph or the radio. I suppose 
one small piccolo wasn’t noticed much.”) 

When Hank was ten, he was turned 
over to a piano teacher. He found that 
instrument more to his liking. For one 
thing, the bass could be handled to give 
vent to rebellion. However, as time went 
by and his proficiency increased, Hank 
found that there were drawbacks involved 
even in an instrument capable of crashing 
chords. He proved to be good enough— 
talented with a beat—to impress his con- 
temporaries: Wherever he went, he was 
asked to play piano while the other young- 
sters danced or merely sat and listened. 
The only time he could get away from the 
piano was when he marched with the 
school band. Then he played flute. 


There were compensations. He joined a 
dance band and was paid sixty cents for 
his first evening’s work. In the depths of 
the Depression, sixty cents was no trifling 
sum; it would buy two pounds of ham- 
burger, two dozen eggs, many miles of 
spaghetti, six malted milks. 5 

As times grew somewhat better, Hank 
often took in as much as two dollars for a 
night of piano-playing. That was impor- 
tant money, and father Mancini told his 
son, “You see? Like I tell you, stick to 
music and you will be happy and rich, too.” 

Hank nodded. He had discovered jazz, 
and that had changed his attitude—up to 
a point. He was still introverted enough to 
yearn for the solitary room and the lone 
dedication of the writer, but he had found 
that composing and arranging were the 
literature of music and also required an 
‘ivory tower.” His scripts began to emerge 
in notes and bars, instead of words and 
paragraphs. 

He attended Carnegie Tech’s School of 
Music, then Juilliard in New York. Then 
he was drafted. Having heard of the Armed 
Services’ management of manpower, Hank 
confidently expected to find himself in an 
underwater demolition unit, where at least 
he could learn to swim. The Personnel De- 
partment surpassed itself. It assigned Hank 
to an Army Band unit. 


Fac! a if 


Music to Watch a Mystery By beak ms 


He thought that his high-school band 
days had taught him all he needed to know 
about marching in heat, cold, rain, snow, 
and heavy traffic, but the Army provided 
a surprise: Marching over open fields, 
some plowed, some rock-strewn and punc- 
tuated by stubble or roots from harvested 
trees—and all frozen solid. 

Men who had come into the unit, loving 
martial music, tried to get out, cursing 
Sousa; tried to transfer to the infantry, 
where a foot soldier could carry a rifle in- 
stead of a bassoon. But practically nobody 
made it. 

In adversity, musicians do what they 
can to help one another. One of the worst 
military tests was standing Retreat in a 
driving blizzard—gloveless, so as to be able 
to play a brass instrument. Hank had an 
idea. Just before reporting on the parade 
grounds, he poured a little water into the 
valves of the brass instruments. They 
froze before Retreat could be sounded. 
Bandsmen, gesturing helplessly at their 
instruments when the conductor lifted his 
baton, were able to pull on gloves and 
listen to a few wild, sweet notés sounded 
on the Mancini flute—which couldn’t be 
frozen without awakening official sus- 
picion. 

Hank’s unit wound up in the European 
Theater of Operations. After the war, he 
spent his weekend-pass time scouting small 
cafes in search of music indigenous to the 
region. On one occasion, he was briefly 
stumped by a melody that was familiar, 
yet elusive. He listened more closely for 
several seconds before he had to choke 
back laughter. The “indigenous” folk song 
was “Chattanooga Choo-Choo” played with 
a “Frere Jacques” beat! 

“I found,” he reports, “that much of the 
European music played in the cafes had 
been borrowed from the U. S.—our only 
export, you might say, which has been ac- 
cepted everywhere with whole-hearted 
enthusiasm. A lot of it was Glenn Miller 
musie as heard over the American Forces 
Network and arranged to satisfy local 
tastes. It seemed to me that European 
music was over-romanticized, over-senti- 
mentalized. The melody was the chief con- 
sideration, not the beat or the mood, and 
the inclination seemed to be to hark back 
to the sound patterns of the past.” 


Back in the U.S., Hank joined the Glenn 
Miller band as reorganized by Tex Beneke. 
Singing with the Beneke aggregation was 
a young lass who caught Hank’s eye—Gin- 
ny O’Conner. Hank remembered that a 
good many Italian boys had married Irish 
girls with complete success—and was pon- 
dering a discussion of this fact—when 
Ginny O’Conner left for California and 
television. 

Hank resigned from the band and fol- 
lowed. “Whatcha going to do?” he was 
asked by people who believed that East 
Coast jazz was a light-year ahead of West 
Coast jazz. “Oh . . . something,” he said. “I 
can always play flute in a military band.” 

He and Ginny were married in Holly- 
woed and went to Las Vegas for their hon- 
eymoon. When they returned, the bride- 
groom found in the accumulated mail a 
notice from his bank to the effect that he 
was overdrawn twenty-five cents. He was 
righteously indignant and marched off to 
discuss their error with the bank. Turned 
out the bank was right. Hank squared ac- 
counts by paying them the last quarter in 
his pocket. 

Between that moment and this, Hank 
Mancini has composed the title songs or 
soundtracks for eleven motion pictures 
which have been recorded on major la- 
bels: “Too Little Time” (the love theme 


from “The Glenn Miller Story”), “Six 
Bridges to Cross,” “Foxfire,” “Toy Tiger,” 
Pretty Baby,” and “Summer Love.” __ 

He has done record arrangements for 
such top-drawer performers as Dinah 
Shore, Tony Martin, Tex Beneke, The 
Modernaires. He has written special ar-) 


as Betty Hutton, Anna Maria Alberghetti, |g 
Gloria De Haven, Marilyn Maxwell, Jane}yj 
Powell, Kathryn Grayson, Peggy Ryan 5 
and Ray McDonald. 2 | 

His movie scores include “The Glenn 
Miller Story,” for which he received an 
Academy Award nomination, “The Benny 
Goodman Story,” Orson Welles’ “Touch 
Evil,” and “Damn Citizen.” ile 

In collaboration with other composers.) 
he has provided the musical soundtracks) 
for another thirty-nine movies, among'}j, 
them such special-sound-demanding yarns} 
as “Francis Joins the Wacs,” “It Came from} 
Outer Space,” “Creature from the Black) 
Lagoon,” “The Great Sioux Uprising.” It’s 
not at all amazing that a man able to con-| 
jure up ear-ticklers for everything from |i 
barrack-rooms to Mars should be chosen |i 
to give sound to Peter Gunn, a series that |(, 
ranges almost as widely in time and space |p, 

Even before the TV program premiered | As 
the theme music was recorded by Ray An-|~ 
thony for Capitol Records. This January },, 
the LP “Music From Peter Gunn” was rel 
leased by RCA Victor, featuring some of|= 
the country’s most creative jazzmen:) 
drummer Jack Sperling, bassist Rolly 
Bundock, Pete Candoli on trumpet, Ted) 
Nash on alto sax, Dick Nash and Milt} 
Bernhart on trombone, Ronnie Lang on 
sax, vibist Larry Bunker and pianist 
Johnny T. Williams. 


This is the way the music is achieved for 
Peter Gunn: Each thirty-minute segment) 
averages fifteen minutes of music. Once aj 
segment is filmed, Hank and his associates) 
take the film into a projection room andj 
measure the time of each situation which} 
demands background music to assist in} 
establishing mood or to heighten drama.) 
The music is then composed, recorded, and) 
cut to fit the situation. ; 
“Each segment must be distinctive,” 
Hank contends. “You can’t fall back on! 
what you’ve done. You have to try fer the 
fresh combination, the more effective in-|) 
strument, the unique sound. Sometimes, you| 
sit in front of a piece of paper and you) 
wonder what on earth you’re going to do|| 
At such times, it’s helpful if you have a 
pretty good knowledge of ‘source’ music.’} 
Associates say that Hank’s memory for] 
source music is phenomenal. Give him four} 
notes and he can call back the entire opera.| 
Incidentally, the one opera he hears again| 
and again is “Madame Butterfly,” He says,| 
“Tt’s the World Series of opera. I never get] 
tired of it. It has everything. Besides,’ } 
he says, “I’m also a sucker for the French} 
impressionists—Ravel and Debussy—and Ii) 
get a lot out of Bartok and Stravinsky.” | 
But, like any parent, he’s having musical 
trouble with his children: They don’t likeli 
to practice. Grandfather Mancini—who}) 
lives in the San Fernando Valley not far) 
from his son, daughter-in-law, and three} 
grandchildren—has an explanation. Hef) 
tells Hank, “You should have started them) 
on the flute, like I started you. See ho 
good you turn out!” 
Every musician in Hollywood is inclined} 
to agree. Peter Gunn is said to have the} 
largest audience of professional musicians} 
in television. Monday-night watching ané 
listening is a must; something new in} 


sound is almost certain to be heard. iO), 
You’d better listen also—to the sounds}, “ 

of Hank Mancini. “ 
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| mountains and navy... . Jim Mave- 
rick Garner, ex-ruglayer, won’t let 
his wife have white carpeting in more 
than one room of their apartment. 
#Reason why—says Jim—"“because they 
izet too dirty too soon.” . . . Groucho 
Marx, moving into his new Palm 
{Springs home in early February, 
| quips, “It’s a small house—one room 
|,and bath—but has a four-car garage.” 
Wednesday nights, Groucho can usu- 
jially be found as a guest in NBC Pub- 
licity Director Ralph Shawhan’s of- 
‘fice, watching the fights. Knew Groucho 
was interested in medicine, but mever 
knew he was that interested. Next 
jsummer, Groucho goes to San Fran- 
zisco to do “Time for Elizabeth,” the 
liolay he co-authored with Norman 
Krasna. .. . Efrem Zimbalist’s wife 
iistephanie (see story on Zim, this 
tissue) is studying acting with Jeff 
iSory. ... Edd Byrnes went home to 
‘Brooklyn for New Year’s—and missed 
‘Asa Maynor, all the while. 

Andra Martin and hubby Ty Har- 
din appeared in a Cheyenne together 
i—she as the love interest (but in love 


‘One whom RCA Victor's Mannie Sacks 
ooosted—''troubadour'’ Jerry Lewis. 


WHAT’S NEW ON THE WEST COAST 
(Continued from page 14) 


Proud they “also ran" on Sacks’ 
booster shots—Sinatra, Dinah Shore. 


with another character). After the 
shooting, Ty said he wasn’t sure he 
wanted his wife to be an actress. . . . 
After his recent appearance on the 
Jerry Lewis Show, Harry James gave 
Jerry a gold trumpet copied after his 
own—with little gold locks on all the 
valves? ... Bob Hope quipped that, 
a hundred years ago, all of our an- 
cestors were crossing the country by 
wagon train, today they are home 
watching it. . . . Favorite fan: Will 
Hutchins’ mother hand-colored every 
one of the pictures in this month’s fan 
journal, which Will sends to his thou- 
sands of friends. ... You’ve got to be 
taught: George Fenneman and his 
family are off to snowy Yosemite for 
skiing. His children—Cliff, 14; Bev- 
erly, 11; and Georgia, 9—all learned 
to ski as soon as they could stand. 
George says they all want to be en- 
tertainers, so he’s preparing them for 
their slippery life ahead. . . . Derby 
Day: Gene Bat Masterson Barry, is 
bringing out a line of ladies’ derbies 
for next season, inspired by his own 
dapper chapeau. Anyone for Epsom 
Downs? 

The heart of Hollywood: Many of 
Hollywood’s singing stars were dis- 


-covered or encouraged by one man, 


the late Mannie Sacks of RCA rec- 
ords. Among those he helped along 
were Dinah Shore, Perry Como, 
Frank Sinatra, Eddie Fisher and 
Jerry Lewis. This gang, with many 
others, will appear the first week of 
March on an NEC spec titled, “Man- 
nie’s Friends.” The proceeds from this, 
probably the greatest show of its kind 
ever to be seen, will be given over to 
the Albert Einstein Foundation for 
Cancer Research in Philly—and that’s 
the Heart of Hollywood. 
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A new, safe kind of internal sanitary 
protection—that’s Pursettes tampons. 
Pre-lubricated tip does away with 
bulky applicators—makes insertion 
easy, gentle, medically correct. 


Designed by a doctor, Pursettes are 
smaller in size, because they are com- 
pressed in a unique way. Yet they are 
25% more absorbent than regular 
applicator-type tampons. A box of 
10 tucks into a tiny purse. 40’s also 
available. At drugstores now. 


FREE OFFER: For trial supply of 
Pursettes, send K, M, or T from box 
of your present sanitary protection 
plus 15c for postage-handling to: 
Campana, Box TS3, Batavia, Ill. 


“Of course, unmarried girls can 
use them!” 
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Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Course 
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Were you once a gorgeous blonde? Did you neglect your 
hair—letting it slip, shade-by-shade, into a dull, dark color? 
Now, at last, you can bring back the sparkling beauty of 
blonde hair with BLONDEX, the new 11-minute home lotion 
shampoo. Made fresh, as you need it, BLONDEX whips into 
a rich, billowy lather...rinses away the dingy film that 
makes blonde hair dark and old-looking...reveals the lus- 
trous highlights that men love! Contains ANDIUM to lighten 
and shine as it shampoos. Absolutely safe —use it for chil- 
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Are you shy ... timid . . . afraid to meet 
and talk with people? If so, here’s good 
news for you! For Elsa Maxwell, the fa- 
mous hostess to world celebrities, has 
written a book packed solid with ways to 
develop poise and self-confidence. 


This wonderful book entitled, Elsa Max- 
well’s Etiquette Book contains the an- 
swers to all your everyday social 
problems. By following the suggestions 
given in this book you know exactly how 
to conduct yourself on every occasion. 
Once you are completely familiar with 
the rules of good manners you immedi- 
ately lose your shyness—and you be- 
come your true, radiant self. 


Win New Respect 


Win new esteem and respect from your 
friends—men and women alike. Read 
one chapter in this helpful book in your 
spare time, and in a very short period 
you will find yourself with more self- 
confidence than you ever dreamed you 
would have. You will experience the 
wonderful feeling of being looked up to 
and admired. 


Good manners are one of the greatest per- 
sonal assets you can possess. Good jobs, 
new friends, romance, and the chance to 
influence people can be won with good 
manners. Ladies and gentlemen are al- 
ways welcome ... anywhere. And the 
most encouraging thing about good man- 
ners is that anyone can possess them. 


Only $1.00 


The price of this 
book that puts you 
at ease no matter 
where you are— 
and opens the door 
to achievement 
and success—costs 
only $1.00. And we 
pay the postage! 
Take advantage of 
this truly remark- 
able bargain. Mail 
coupon below for 
your book—TO- 
DAY! 
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(Continued from page 45) 
as errand boy and mail-room functionary. 

The telephone rang one morning and— 
because there was no one else around— 
the green but eager Zim answered. 

“Who is this?” demanded the voice at 
the other end of the wire. 

“Efrem Zimbalist, sir.” 

Came the prompt answer: “Okay, kid, 
this is Toscanini. Get up here and sharpen 
some pencils.” 

The lad who had studied violin for seven 
years with the father of Jascha Heifetz, 
before concluding that the violin was not 
for him, hot-footed upstairs and sharp- 
ened pencils. 

General rebellion against established 
order did not set in until that fall, when 
Zim entered Yale. Until that time, he had 
lived under an extremely rigid discipline; 
his prep school had been a no-nonsense 
institution, and his summers had been de- 
voted to musical cultivation. 


In college, the seventeen-year-old found 
that he had become his own disciplinarian. 
Courses of study were optional; hours of 
study were left to the discretion of the 
student; even non-attendance at classes 
was permitted up to a certain point. Zim 
took advantage of every established loop- 
hole and manufactured a few that im- 
pressed certain of his classmates in search 
of escape. 

Other escapees may have wasted their 
truant time, but Zim simply converted it 
to his own unique uses. He read volumes 
of plays; he spent enough hours on the 
tennis courts to advance himself to near- 
pro standing; he took tubes, brushes and 
canvas and established himself on a hill- 
side to record New England fall and New 
England spring. Unfortunately, an appre- 
ciation of do-it-yourself education had not 
penetrated faculty thinking. Zim was sus- 
pended. 

When he returned for his second year, 
he found first-year practices natural and 
comfortable. There came a day when he 
realized that he had exceeded allowable 
class cuts and must resort to the infirm- 
ary for an excuse. The doctor stepped to 
his files, then pinned Zim with a glance. 
“T find here,” he said, “that you reported 
to my office forty times last year for ail- 
ments ranging from a headache to acute 
appendicitis. Get out of here, and don’t 
come back.” 

Inevitably, Zim was again suspended for 
non-attendance of classes. 

“T was afraid to go home,” he says now- 
adays, with a reminiscent grin, “so I got 
a job in New York as a pageboy for 
NBC. Salary, fifteen dollars per week. I 
found a room for four dollars a week, and 
a restaurant where I could eat for a dol- 
lar a day, so I lived very well. I was in 
fine company; three of my fellow pages 
were Gregory Peck, Gordon MacRae and 
Thomas Merton, who wrote ‘The Seven 
Storey Mountain.’” Between paging chores, 
Zim studied at the Neighborhood Play- 
house, along with fellow employee Peck 
and another talented youngster named Eli 
Wallach. 

During his patrol of the NBC corridors, 
Zim was noticed by casting directors. One 
tabbed him for an acting part in Renfrew 
Of The Mounted (on radio) and Zim 
quickly accepted. A day or so later, he 
learned that company rules forbade an 
employee to appear on a show. Zim 
promptly resigned his page job—but not 
in time to get the Renfrew job. 

Instead, he became a part of the crowd 
noises used in Du Pont’s Cavalcade Of 
America. “On cue, I muttered. I had a 
good, deep voice, so I saved the pro- 


ducers money. I sounded like several guys 
when I muttered such things as “What’s 
going on here?’ or “The man’s right!’ or 
‘Who wants war?’” That latter query was 
still floating in the air, as originally broad- 
cast, when Zim was inducted and sent to|ff 
South Carolina. 

Eventually, as infantrymen will, hel 
found himself in the Hertgen Forest, which | 
was part of the Siegfried Line. Orders|f} 
came down from battalion headquarters|f 
for the men to dig in for the night. Mov-|# 
ing around for a presumably better spot|f 
was strictly forbidden because, according 
to Intelligence, the entire area was mined.|) 
Lt. Zimbalist transmitted the orders to his 
platoon leaders, who snapped to. Lt. Zim- 
balist returned the salute and stepped! 
backward one pace. The night split wide} 
open as a mine exploded, spinning theif 
lieutenant like a Fourth of July pinwheel.} 


Zim regained his feet, brushing himself off} 
and laughing like a banshee. The whole 
business struck him as being typical of af 
comedy war scene: the sense of deadly ; 
peril, the crisp orders, the well-trained f} 
troops—and the brisk lieutenant, blowing) 
up the works. 
He was still laughing when he noticed} 
that the hand with which he had been 
brushing off the leaves and dust was also 
wet with blood. “I'll walk back to the aid 
station with you,” he told a fellow casual-| 
ty. (The fellow casualty had been struck) 
on the elbow by a bazooka shell. Th 
elbow was badly bruised. The shell had 
failed to detonate.) 
The lieutenant had to have help to reach| 
the aid station. From there, he was shipped! 
to a base hospital in England where his leg, 
was patched up. (One piece of shrapnel 
was not removed until several years later,j 
when Zim decided that he could no longer} 
endure the sensation that he was wearing 
an ice cube just above his knee, winter}! 
and summer.) - 
Once Zim was able to walk around the 
hospital corridors in London, he begged#} 
to be returned to his unit. The best deal 
he could extract was a desk job in Paris.} 
At first, he was fairly bitter about it, as 
he was bitter about the fact that the warj# 
appeared to have taken six highly im-f! 
portant years out of his life. Yet it wasp 
in Paris that he met director Josh Logan—f 
a meeting which was to have a profound} 
influence on his career after the war. 
It was also in Paris that Zim met thef 
noted playwright, Garson Kanin. And ith 
was Kanin who got him his first Broad-f 
way role, a few weeks after Zim re-§, 
turned to New York and civilian life, inj 
1946. The play was Sherwood’s “Thef 
Rugged Path,” starring Spencer Tracy: 
There followed a number of roles wi 
the American Repertory Theater and “o 
the road.” Then, in association wi 
Chandler Cowles, Zim co-produced Gian-§ 
Carlo Menotti’s “The Medium” and “The§* 
Telephone,” and later “The Consul.” Thef 
latter won the Critics Award and the 
Pulitzer Prize of 1950. é 4 
But, in the midst of triumph, Zim suf-§f 


died suddenly. Unable to endure manu- 
factured drama in the depths of his per 
sonal misery, he gave up the theater andi, 
joined his father at the Curtis Institute™, 
of Music. He remained there four years 
studying, composing and teaching. 


Occasionally, he made a trip to Con-+ 
necticut to visit his mother’s grave and tdi 
ponder the epigram engraved on it inf 
timeless granite: “From all my masters ] 

have learned.” Gradually, it came to h: 


1ed all 

hat aot pitiless of aL 
ts, Biak ‘What he had learned, he 
, felt, could be put to use—not only for him- 
is olf, but for others—by his return to the 
profession for which he was best equipped. 
| He Joined a stock company for a sum- 
l)mer in New Jersey, then was given the 
4] Gead in a daytime TV series, Concerning 
Miss Marlowe, starring Louise Allbritton. 
,A short time later, Josh Logan learned 
F at Warner Bros. was looking for a lead- 
y i g man to play opposite Natalie Wood in 

“Bombers B-52.” Mr. Logan recommended 
his wartime Paris friend for the job. Zim 
same to Hollywood. He starred in “Bomb- 
» ers B-52,” and followed that with a part 
“Band of Angels,” which starred an- 


(Continued from page 25) 
‘what he will do on the show. I’m con- 
ose on my songs, or planning the 
clothes I will need for the show, or just 
. thinking about the children. While we "re 
"in town, it’s all work. Coming home, we’re 
still concentrating on our problems. But, 
} when we get back into the house, I say, 
\ Hello, dear, how are you today?’ Then 
i e’re domestic.” 
_ Peter grins broadly. “This power of con- 
jeentration sometimes gets a little out of 
thand. Last Sunday, Mary was dressed for 
‘church first and went to the garage to 
get the car. Mike, Cathy and I came out 
40n the porch—and Mary drove right by 
s. She went three blocks before she 
realized she had left us behind. Mary 
explains, “Well, I’m so used to having 
‘Peter with me in concentrated silence that 
I didn’t really miss him!” 


he Hayeses live in New Rochelle, about 
irty minutes out of Manhattan, with 
thein children Peter Michael, who is nine, 
ind Cathy, seven. Peter says, “It’s not a 
pretentious house. It can laughingly be 
jreferred to as a ten-room English Tudor, 
ut two of the rooms are so small you 
ant lie down in them. Then we have 
© small maid’s rooms, with one maid. 
{ But the house is the right size for us. If 
we ever lost our help, we could take care 
of it by ourselves. Actually, we’re not 
: trying to prove anything, so we don’t need 
healt larger house. And it’s more than coin- 
‘tidence that we wound up living in New 
| \Rochelle.’ Hs 
|. “Mike is going to the same school Peter 
‘did, ” Mary points out. “Of course, Mike 
is going there for a different reason.’ 
»| “My father died when I was two,” says 
‘Peter. “I was born and raised in Illinois 
4 my mother and grandmother. Then 
‘Mother made a killing when she was in 
e movie, ‘King of Jazz, and bought a 
beautiful house in southern California for 
‘as. But, one day, she said she was fed 
Ad with my Midwestern accent. She 
i srought me Kast and put me in Iona, an 
At {rish-Catholic school in New Rochelle. 
ind if it weren’t such a good school, I 


4 fouldn’t have quit high school to go into 
‘Show business! I was a terrible student. 
ou e go home at four in the afternoon, turn 
yf the radio and listen until one-forty- 
tive in the morning so I could hear Cab 
i#'Calloway from the Cotton Club. 
any “Well, back in Illinois, I had smiled my 
| Way through classes with a sixty-five 
lerage. My first day in Iona, I gave a 
upid answer, turned on my Davy Crock- 
grin and a Brother threw an eraser at 
But, at home, I was developing im- 
ssionistic powers, listening to radio, 
nd coul do see of all the ers 
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‘The road was open again 


In 1956, Zim married Stephanie Spald- 
ing and, late in 1957, Stephanie Jr. was 
born. Currently Zim, Stephanie, Stephanie 
Jr., Nancy (now fourteen) and Efrem 
III (now eleven) are living in a new 
home in Encino. Ironically, Zim has little 
time to enjoy the family or the house be- 
cause he is so busy with the TV 77 Sun- 
set Strip and such motion pictures as 
“Home Before Dark.” 

But there are always Sundays, during 
which the Zimbalist house is filled with 
the wit, talent and beauty of an era, so 
the young Zimbalists are growing up 
amid all the advantages—and the anec- 
dotal material—which have made their 
father one of the most-worth-knowing 
gentlemen in a fascinating industry. 


Man of Many Faces 


and comedians. I wrote an act for my 
mother and myself and the Brothers came 
to see the show at Fordham RKO Theater. 
Afterward, they told Mother that I ‘be- 
longed’ in the theater. Well, Mother 
couldn’t afford the school any longer—so 
it was all to the good, and I quit.” 

The way vaudeville worked then, book- 
ers caught the act the first day at the 
Fordham and, if it clicked, it got the 
whole tour. Peter’s act clicked. He and 
his mother, Grace Hayes, moved into the 
famous Palace Theater on Broadway, three 
days later. “My mother was so furious 
with me,” Peter recalls, “for I was just a 
fresh sixteen-year-old and not the least 
impressed with our success. She said, 
‘Peter, it took me twenty years to make 
the Palace. You did it in three days and 
you aren’t even nervous. Well, a good 
professional is supposed to suffer from in- 
security, but I was just too brash and 
young to understand.” 

They completed a fourteen-week tour— 
but that was in 1932, the year vaudeville 
began to die. A few years later, in 1936, 
Peter’s mother hocked their cars, house 
and insurance, and leased a club in the 
valley which she named the “Grace Hayes 
Lodge.” This was home for Peter until 
1940, when he married Mary. At this 
point, Mary speaks up: “Peter, I think you 
should tell the story of how you handled 
our ‘triangle.’ ” 

“The triangle,” Peter says, “was myself, 
Mary and my mother. Mother didn’t take 
to Mary. I was working at the Lodge, 
which had become very popular, and it 
was natural for me to take my wife there. 
But Mother kept aloof. When the three 
of us sat down to talk, Mother always went 
to a corner as far away from Mary as she 
could get. I felt awful, of course. I wanted 
her to like Mary, so I figured out a plan. 
I told Mary to act as if she hated me and 
just to sit there in sour silence. 

“She did, and Mother got me aside and 
asked what was wrong. I said, ‘Marriage 
isn’t for me. You know, she washed out 
my pipes with soap and water, and now 
I find out she thinks I play too much 
golf. I think I was meant to be a bachelor.’ 
Well, Mother said nothing, but Mary kept 
up the ‘silent hatred’ bit and, on the third 
night, my mother suddenly pointed a finger 
at me and exploded, ‘Peter, you’re not so 
much of a bargain yourself!’ That did it. 
And, a couple of months later, I overheard 
her telling a friend, ‘You know, I saved 
their marriage.’ ” 

“We've had a very normal marriage,” 
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New Way Without Surgery 
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For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain — without surgery. 

In ease after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took place. 

Most amazing of all—results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne* )—discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sup- 
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HOW TO TURN EXTRA TIME 
INTO EXTRA MONEY 


For the woman who can’t work at a 
full time job because of home respon- 
sibilities, here is a book that turns 
dreams into practical earning plans. 
The authors—Bill and Sue Severn— 
show you hundreds of ways in which 
others have made good earnings and 
found personal satisfaction by turning 
their limited free hours to profit. 


A Small Business Of Your Own 


Every type of spare time earning is 
explored—selling things, starting a 
small home business or service of 
your own, cooking, sewing and rais- 
ing things for profit, mail orders, 
souvenirs, and the tourist trade. Here 
you will find out exactly how to start, 
how to build up a steady income, how 
to escape some of the pitfalls others 
have had to discover through costly 
experience. 


Only $1.00 


This exciting and 
inspiring book 
may well open 
up an entirely 
new world for 
you. Get your 
copy now and 
learn the many 
ways to put ex- 
tra money in 
your pocketbook. 
Price only $1.00 
for the paper- 
bound edition or 
$2.50 for the 
hardbound edi- 
tion. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
OR MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


i Bartholomew House, Inc., Dept. WG-359 
| 205 East 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 
| Send me a copy of HOW TO TURN EXTRA 


TIME INTO EXTRA MONEY. I enclose } 
0 $1 paperbound 0) $2.50 hardbound. 


| Mary comments. “By that, I mean we've 
had our share of problems and adjust- 


ments. In the very beginning, we were 
misrepresented to each other. I was a 
starlet at 20th Century-Fox and somehow 
—perhaps because of the publicity stills of 
me in swim suits, tennis shorts and so 
forth—Peter got the idea that I was the 
outdoors type. Well, by inclination, Pd 
rather putter around the house than a golf 
course. On the other hand, I got the im- 
pression Peter was on the quiet side, and 
it brought out the sympathetic mother in 
me. I couldn’t have been more wrong! 
Peter turned out to be cheerful, amusing, 
and hadn’t the least desire to be mothered. 
We made our adjustments. But, today, 
I think Peter needs a mother’s hand more 
than ever. And he still resists.” 


She explains that, once Peter gets out of 
bed in the morning, it’s full speed ahead. 
“Fe won’t take care of himself. I’m always 
after him to take a rest. I say, ‘Take off 
your shoes. Lie down for a spell.” He 
won't. I can’t even get him to dress prop- 
erly. On cold days, he doesn’t wear 
enough. And I’ve seen him on a warm 
day in a sweater and coat. Everyone is 
sweating, but not Peter. 

“He just ignores ordinary things. He 
had a cold and temperature for an entire 
week, when the TV show first started, but 
he didn’t pay any attention to it. He’s got 
a mind of his own and knows what has to 
be done. Yet he will throw himself com- 
pletely off schedule to talk to a stranger. 
We'll be getting out of a cab to keep an 
appointment and, if someone walks up to 
him and says, ‘I knew your mother 
when—’ he'll stand there and talk until 
the moon comes up.” 

Peter has a mind of his own where his 
family is concerned, and this led him to a 
decision that surprised show business. 
After eleven years of working with Mary 
and being billed as “Peter Lind Hayes 
and Mary Healy,” his current television 
show is called simply The Peter Lind Hayes 
Show. He explains, “In our early years, 
Mary and I worked separately and so our 
marriage was threatened. We were always 
half-a-continent apart. I didn’t want Mary 
to give up her career, and I didn’t want 
to give up Mary. So, eleven years ago, I 
wrote an act for us as a team. Since then, 
we've always worked together. I wouldn’t 
let the business break up our home. When 
the children were younger, they traveled 
with us. Now that they are in school, we 
make out-of-town dates only during 
school vacations. 

“Even so, the work has sometimes been 
a strain on Mary. Twice we had to call 
on grandmothers to take care of Mike 
and Cathy because they were too ill to 
travel. Mary wanted to stay home with 
them but couldn’t, because the contract 
called for both of us. Then there were 
times when she didn’t feel like working 
but couldn’t get out of it. Now she is 
on a day-to-day contract. There is no 
pressure on her.” 

“So far this season,” Mary says, “my 


Doctor in the House 


(Continued from page 54) 
featured in the Sunday radio drama, The 
FBI In Peace And War, with which he 
has long been associated. He went back 
into television, on which he has played 
innumerable dramatic roles, one of the 
most recent being in the Hall Of Fame’s 
“Kiss Me, Kate.” He was also thinking, 
even then, about a stage play, in which 
he may be performing by the time you 
read this. Paul McGrath is one of those 
actors who believe that the more many- 


as a mother. The chik 
until four and I’m alwa 
—earlier, if they have | 
dentist or something. Pet wa 
for dinner and the children eat 
They understand that this is a p 
and they must conduct themselves as 
young adults. Actually, Peter is the only || 
one who doesn’t obey my dinner rule 
He still gets up to answer the phone, and 
I still don’t understand why any busine 
matter can’t wait twenty or even thir 
minutes.” ; 


Mary doesn’t depend on Peter for hel 
around the house. “He isn’t very good at |} 
it. Once I asked him to hang a picture || 
and, when I came back, he had a hole in 
the wall the size of a grapefruit. I know | 
that, if I ask him to bring up some wood |) 
for the fireplace, he'll cart up enough for | 
a month, which I don’t need.” ei 
Except for Sunday afternoons, when 
Peter may play golf, weekends are spent | 
with the children. Saturday, Peter may |} 
take Mike and Cathy fishing. Sunday || 
morning, they all go to church. Peter || 
says, “The children are different types. 
Cathy says she wants to be a ballerina 
and a mother. She is good at creative || 
things—dancing, singing, painting. | q 
“Mike, on the other hand, is a gimmick- ||_ 
nut, same as I am. But, at nine, he already || 
knows twice as much about astronomy }} 
and electronics as I ever intend to know. |} 
The other day, there was a school holiday || 
and he was in the studio. In the evening, | 
I quizzed him about the show—but he |} 
hadn’t really seen it. He was too busy || 
watching the camera crew and the engi- 
neers and all of that. He’s always been || 
that way. The first time we put him on a) 
merry-go-round, instead of riding his | 
horse, he just stared at the motor.” | 
The pressure of five-day-a-week shows || 
has forced Peter to give up many of his |} 
extra-curricular activities. He has am- || 
bitions as a writer. He has started a book | 
of reminiscences titled “Hayes Seed.” He || 
wrote three teleplays with Robert J. Crean, il 
one of which was produced on Kraft} 
Theater. He has written several songs in|) 
collaboration with Robert Alan. Their) 
“Come to Me,” recorded by Johnny Math- | 
is, sold a half-million copies. “This need 
to write is an earnest thing with me,” |} 
Peter says. “I'd like to get in the position, | 
within a few years, where I can afford to | 
sit down and seriously try my hand at it.” | 
But he doesn’t imply that he has any | 
intention of giving up show business. He | 
says, “The exciting thing about it, after | 
twenty-five years, is that you're just be- } 
ginning. There is always something new, || 
something unexpected to challenge you. In} ji 
the past, there have been clubs, movies, | 
and the Broadway production, as well as | F 
radio and TV. But, of them all, I like} « 
television best, because there must be aj rn 
different show every day. Oh, it’s ener-} |; 
vating, but it’s exciting, too. And that’s} 
the thing about being in show business} 
—it’s never-ending.” ! 


0 


sided a performer is and the busier he 


feel it is a great medium, and it is also} 
a great medium for the actor who w 
‘to keep his hand in’—who wants ise | 
his talents regularly, ratk 


pt 


attack. 


be e apt v 
Radio requires ‘ast and sure 
I was lucky to adapt early. And 
I quickly learned that a part which may 
take only fifteen minutes on the air must 
be worked out in microcosm, but just as 
perfectly, as any role on the stage.” 

Paul was born in Chicago, from which 
city his parents moved about six months 
later, and he grew up in a number of 
cities, principally New York. He became 
interested in acting when some of his 
school friends turned to it—but only 
mildly, because he was then enrolling at 
Pittsburgh’s Carnegie Tech, stressing en- 
gineering subjects. Theater had long been 
fascinating to him—especially Shake- 
speare—but he had no intention of making 
it a career. | 

Along about the second semester, he 
dropped one engineering subject for a 
drama course, 2nd gradually drama be- 
came dominant. Some stock-company ex- 
perience finished off engineering entirely. 
At nineteen, he was making his Broadway 
debut in a play called “Made in America,” 
which promptly fell apart in New York. 

Following this, there was a chance to 
join a company just completing its Broad- 
way run and going on tour. In the cast 
was a very young ingenue, a stunning 
hazel-eyed blonde from Texas, recently 
graduated from New York’s American 
Academy of Dramatic Arts. Six weeks 
later, while the show was playing Denver, 
the promising young actor Paul McGrath 
and the pretty ingenue Lulu Mae Hub- 
bard were married, in nearby Boulder, 
Colorado. They chose Boulder in an effort 
at secrecy, because the older members of 
the cast were clucking their tongues and 
insisting these two were much too young 
to know their own minds. “Isn’t it dread- 
ful?” they heard one woman comment. 


_ “Two such nice kids, but both just begin- 


ning—and they hardly know each other. 
What a chance to take!” 

That was thirty years ago, this March 
of 1959. A friend of long standing said 
of them recently, “You never think of 
one without the other. It has always been 
that way. They’re always together and, 
where Paul goes, Lu follows.” 

“Lu has given up her career for mine,” 
her husband says, “except for doing an 
occasional play. But we wanted to remain 
together, and separate careers would cer- 
tainly have kept us apart many times.” 

“T knew from the beginning that one 
must make the sacrifices,” Lulu Mae adds. 
“And I knew I must be the one to do 
it. As a rule, it’s the wife who should. 
The husband must be free to go ahead, 
if there has to be a choice.” ; 


Paul comments, “The pattern has to be 


established fairly early. Typical of our 
married life have been the times when 
Lu had fine opportunities and gave them 
up for me. She went into ‘Kiss and Tell,’ 


-which turned out to be an enormous hit 


on Broadway—and then, six months later, 


I got a good offer to play Professor Frame, 
the male lead in ‘Tomorrow the World,’ 
in the national touring company. ‘To- 
morrow’ was scheduled to go as far as 
the West Coast, which would have meant 
a long separation for us. Lu left her 
show, with all its opportunities for her, 


to go with me. It just happened that she 


got the part of the sister in my play, but 


she would have gone, anyhow.” 


Lulu Mae was in “A Girl Can Tell,” 


and “Goodbye, My Fancy,” among other 


_ plays. Paul now has a long list of stage 
_ Successes. Even as a very young actor, 


_he seemed to get into very good plays — 


with top names—Helen Hayes, in “The 


4 


Good Fairy”; Ruth Gordon, in “Here To- 
day”; Fran 


rances Starr, in “Lady Jane”; Ina 
in “Ode to Liberty”; George M. 


rs -_ 


si 
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o Cohan, in “Pigeons and People”; Dorothy 


Stickney in “Small Hours.” He moved into 
Osgood Perkins’ role in “Susan and God,” 
opposite Gertrude Lawrence, when Per- 
kins died suddenly during the play’s 
Washington, D. C., run. Later he ap- 
peared again with Miss Lawrence in 
“Lady in the Dark.” When he was play- 
ing “Command Decision,” in New York, 
he was also doing two radio shows, the 
second of which was off the air at exactly 
8:30. At 8:40, he was due at the Fulton 
Theater for his role of General Garnett, 
racing by taxi through the gutted mid- 
town traffic, wearing his general’s uni- 
form—only minus the stars, since that 
would have made him guilty of imperson- 
ating an officer! 

Paul’s advent into radio was early and 
unexpected and happened through a class- 
mate of Paul’s at Carnegie Tech, Herb 
Polesie, now well known as a producer 
for such performers as Crosby and Sin- 
atra. Herb called him one day and asked, 
“What about radio? Would you like to 
try it?” Paul answered, “I think so—but 
how do you do it?” Herb’s reply was 
brief: “You just stand up in front of a 
microphone and read from a paper.” 

“T believed him,” Paul says now. ‘I was 
too young and too dumb to be scared. So 
that’s how I broke in, with a part in what 
I think was the first serial on radio, a 
show called The Luck Of Joan Christo- 
pher.” 

Since then, there have been many parts 
for Paul in many radio dramas and serials. 
Frequently, he has played a doctor—a 
real-life ambition he once thought about 
seriously. Dr. Wayne in Big Sister; Dr. 
Allison in My Son Jeep; now Dr. Brent 
in Road Of Life; and some others in be- 
tween. He was The Crime Doctor for some 
time, and in This Is Nora Drake he was 
Detective Claudhill. 


His movies include “No Time for Love,” 
with Claudette Colbert, and “This Thing 
Called Love,” with Rosalind Russell. More 
recently, there was “A Face in the 
Crowd,” in which he played Macy, the 
advertising executive. A long time ago, 
Paul made three Charlie Chan pictures, 
during one of his rare opportunities to 
take a vacation from radio and get out 
to Hollywood, and now the films keep 
popping up on television. “Nelson Case 
called one night,” he laughs, “to tell us 
to look quick if we wanted to see someone 
we used to know. There I was, in one of 
those old Chan epics. It was fascinating 
to watch.” 

The McGraths like to look at TV, to 
listen to radio, to read, to enjoy their 
home. For sixteen years, they have kept 
the same midtown apartment in New 
York, always coming back to it and feel- 
ing as if they had never been away. 
Now, as with many buildings in that 
neighborhood, business is encroaching 
steadily and their building will soon be 
turned into office suites. 

“We hate to leave,” Lulu Mae mourns, 
looking around the comfortable living 
room, done in soft greens, with the glow 
of two handsome ruby-glass lamps re- 
flecting the brightness of a wood fire, the 
comfortable chairs and the books and 
pictures and grand piano which seem so 
much a part of their surroundings. “We 
even have a real dining room here, not 
the dinette or makeshift ‘dining corner’ 
which some new apartments offer. But 
everything changes, and I suppose we 
must change with it.” 

They have wanted to live in the coun- 
try, but that’s difficult for an actor as 
busy as Paul, who sometimes scarcely 
has time for lunch between rehearsals 
and shows. “We love New York, any- 
how, with its bursting vitality. You feel 
it the minute you come back to it. We 
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STYLE YOUR OWN RING—order this new, swirling beauty 
with your own initials . . . OR with your inifials on one 
tier and his on the other . . . OR with your first name and 
his first name. 


It’s the newest thing in the newest jewelry style! Either 
gold or silver plate. They're engraved in beautiful script . . . 
designed to make fingers and hands look gracefully beautiful. 
Get them for all your friends with their initials. A great 
gift idea. 


Only $1 per ring (plus 25¢ handling). Sorry, no €.0.D.'s 
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Fabulous collection of stamps _show- 
ing: Sputnik 1 in Orbit, Sputnik 2 in 
Rocket Flight, Stratospnere Balloon, 
Meteor Station, Radio Telescope, ac- 
tual TV set, TV Station, Microscope, Microbe Hunter, 
Brussels Fair Set showing puppets, ete. All this is 
yours Free, to introduce our bargain approval offers. 
EXTRA: 48-page Stamp Dictionary included. Send 
10¢ to cover mailing costs. 
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Want to Get Rid of 
Dark or Discolored Skin, 
) Freckles, Skin Spots? 


Famous Mercolized Wax Cream 
7N iG HT PLAN Lightens, 
Beautifies Skin While You Sleep 
Just follow the amazing Mercolized Wax 
Cream7 NIGHT PLAN toa whiter, softer, 
lovelier skin. Smooth rich, luxurious Mer- 
colized Wax Cream on your face or arms 
just before retiring each night for one week. 
You’ll begin to see results almost 
at once...lightens dark skin, 
blotches, spots, freckles as if by 
magic! This is not a cover up cos- 
metic; Mercolized Wax Cream 
works UNDER the skin surface. 
Beautiful women have used this 
time-tested plan for over 40 years — you'll 
love it’s fast, sure, longer lasting results! 
Mercolized Wax Cream is sold on 100% guar- 
antee or money back. Start using it now! 


}MERCOLIZED WAX CREAM 
At All Drug and Cosmetic Counters 


Lightens dark 
skin and ugly 
spots almost 
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People 50 to 80 


COPY DOWN THIS NAME 
AND ADDRESS NOW... 


... and write today to find out how 
you can still apply for a $1,000 life 
insurance policy to help take care 
of final expenses without burdening 
your family. Mail a postcard or letter, 
giving your name, address and year 
of birth to: 


Old American Ins. Co. 
1 West 9th, Dept. L370M 
Kansas City, Missouri 


There is no obligation—and no one 
will call on you. You can handle the 
entire transaction by mail. 
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No classes to attend. Easy spare-time train- 
ing covers big choice of subjects. Friendly 
instructors; standard texts. Full credit for 
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Write now for FREE catalog ;’ 
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Gray Hair 


Brush It ray! Years Younger 
It’s easy with Brownatone. Thou- 
sands praise its natural appearing 
color. Instantly tints dull, faded 
or gray hair to lustrous shades of 
blonde, brown or black. Safe for 
youand your permanent. Lasting— 

: does not wash out. 75¢ plus tax— 
at all arugeiste—or send for free sample bottle. Mailed 
in plain wrapper. Mention natural color of your hair. 
Write—Brownatone, Dept. 212, Covington, Kentucky. 


Callouses, 


Pain, Tenderness, Burn- 
ing Are Quickly Relieved 


You'll quickly forget you have 
painful callouses, burning or 
tenderness on the bottom of 
your feet, when you apply Dr. 
Scholl’s Zino-pads. Thin, soft, 
wonderfully soothing, cushion- 
ing, protective. Separate Medi- 
cations included for quickly re- 
moving callouses. Try them! 
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ENJOY STEADY PAY EVERY DAY AS A 


Enjoy security, independence and freedom 
from money worries. Earn up to $65.00 a week ; 
in good times or bad as a Practical Nurse. 


LEARN AT HOME 
IN ONLY 10 WEEKS 


Age, education not important—in a few 
short weeks you should be able to accept 
your first case. Mail coupon today. 


SET SIR SIRI OI 


1 post GRADUATE SCHOOL OF NURSING 
1 Room 9F39—131 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 


fell in love with London, too, but London 
is a city that has to grow on you. Unlike 
Paris and Rome, it doesn’t woo you— 
you are the one who has to learn the 
secret of its quiet and relaxed ways. We 
were fortunate during our year there to 
get a flat which had color and charm. 
Their housing shortage is as bad as ours, 
but Zachary Scott and his wife had this 
flat once and they told us about it. We 
had delightful experiences in London, 
and we loved the people.” 

One experience, which they think could 
happen only in London, concerned Paul’s 
passion for “collecting” performances of 
“Hamlet.” He believes he must have seen 
between thirty-five and forty “Hamlets” 
since the age of twelve. So it was entirely 
fitting that he should go with a friend 
to catch a particularly fine one at the 
Old Vic—although knowing he would just 
about make his own curtain call in “Roar 
Like a Dove.” 


After the show, one of the best he had 
ever seen, they ran for their bus, continu- 
ing their conversation about the play they 
had just seen while they were getting 
back their breath. Paul’s friend asked, “By 
the way, you have seen so many Hamlets, 
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theory that this man w 
and the King was really a very 
chap?” Paul, curious enough, had 
read a book about it th 

the book,” his friend went on, “but who 
is the author?” Paul tried to remember, 
shook his head. “I don’t know. Only that 
he was an Oxford don and an authority 
on Shakespeare.” He shook his head again. 
“T just can’t think of the name.” . 

A bus rider two seats away leaned over 
at that moment and whispered, “It’s 
Dover Wilson.” 

“It was extraordinary,’ Paul observes. 
“And I imagine it could only happen in 
a London bus. Here was this abstruse 
and certainly obscure book, and a total 
stranger knew the author’s name.” 

But extraordinary things are always 
happening to Paul McGrath. Like start- 
ing out to be an engineer and winding 
up as an actor. Like going into radio 
hardly knowing what it was about, and 
winding up as one of its most sought- 
after performers. Like marrying a girl he 
knew six weeks and celebrating a thirtieth 
wedding anniversary. Here is one “doctor” 
who has certainly found an effective pre- 
scription for a successful, satisfying life! 


Paladin Rides the Airwaves 


(Continued from page 46) 
roles on TV is reddish and inclined to curl. 
He plays piano, composes and arranges 
music (he operated three dance bands 
during his college days at the University of 
California) . 

His pictorial background deserves men- 
tion, too. John’s father was a painter of 
note, and John himself studied at the 
Grand Central School of Fine Arts in New 
York. At one point in his career, he 
worked for Walt Disney as an “in-be- 
tweener.” (That, according to John, “is a 
guy who draws everything that goes ‘in 
between’ bits of action as sketched by the 
animators. Sometimes I spent days merely 
drawing curly lines to simulate waves, or 
leaf outlines, or horizons.”) 

He has also been a disc jockey and a 
radio news editor and broadcaster. He was 
sent to San Francisco to cover the first 
United Nations conclave, an assignment 
which resulted in John’s winning the Pea- 
body Award for his station. Added Dehner 
experience: As a parking-lot attendant, a 
tobacco-store clerk, an auxiliary police- 
man, and a gunnery instructor. Inevitably, 
he became an actor, because acting is one 
profession which demands versatility above 
all other characteristics. 

John was born on Staten Island, in New 
York Harbor, second of three children of 
an artist father and a singularly patient 
mother. John was eight when the family 
moved to Oslo, Norway, where the senior 
Dehner was commissioned to illustrate a 
commemorative edition of Grieg’s music. 

John learned the language quickly. 
“European schools tolerate no nonsense,” 
he remembers. The students were en- 
couraged to read, read, read. The encour- 
agement came not only from teachers but 
from the climate. “In the dead of winter, 
it was black when we walked to school at 
eight in the morning, and darkness had 
returned when we came home around four 
in the afternoon.” 

When John’s father completed his illus- 
trating assignment, the family moved to 
Stockholm. From there, they continued to 
Copenhagen, thence to London, and finally 
to Paris, where two pivotal events took 
place. John’s parents separated, and John 
made his show-business debut (although 
he had already emerged unscathed from 


playing in musicales for the diplomatic set 
in Oslo). 


As a member of the First Baden-Powell 
Troop, British Boy Scouts of Paris, he 
made the annual trek to Strasbourg. When 
it was discovered that the troop was short 
of entertainment in the evenings, Scout 
Dehner rendered a group of selections on 
the Swannee whistle. Won an Entertain- 
ment Badge. 

It is one of the few pleasant memories of 
his thirty months spent in Asnieres, a 
suburb of Paris. John says, “American 
delinquents should be sent to French 
schools. At the first infraction of a rule, 
a boy’s face is banged against his desk top. 
Or his knuckles are soundly rapped with 
an oak ruler. Kids learn—at a formative 
age—that discipline is the first law of life; 
the second and third laws are application 
and accomplishment. We had Thursdays 
and Sundays off, but we left school on 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons with 
enough school work to keep us busy for 
a week instead of a day.” 

Mrs. Dehner was persuaded to return to 
the U.S. the day she heard John refer to 
the Hudson River as the “Odd-sawn Ree- 
vaire.” Back in the U.S. John completed 
his intermediate schooling at Hastings-on- 
Hudson High School, where a production 
of “Monsieur Beaucaire”’—with John in 
the title role—won the drama competition 
in their geographical division. Unfortu- 
nately, the school couldn’t amass enough 
cash to forward the troupe to the state 
drama finals at Ithaca. “This was my in- 
troduction to the fact that you can’t eat 
laurel leaves,” John says. “That rave 
notices and roast beef don’t always go 
together.” 

After high-school graduation, the Deh- 
ners moved to Berkeley, California, where 
John enrolled at the University. In his 
spare time, he organized and supervised 
three dance bands, and worked with one 
of Berkeley’s little-theater groups. 

John was finishing his sophomore year 
when he was beckoned to New York by 
a former little-theater associate who had 
gone east with success and thought John 
could do the same. It took some persuad- 
ing for John’s mother to give her consent, 
but she said finally, “Go, if ace -must— 
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You're e at much help, 

; m afraid you’re going to need it.” 

_ As John recalls it, his masculine dignity 

_ suffered from this gentle hint that failure 

_ on Broadway was a possibility. Still, he 

_ permitted himself to accept help for two 

_ years. “At the end of that time,” he told 

his mother, “I’ll be on my own. You’ve 

been wonderful, and I’m appreciative, but 

Til get along just great.” 

There came a bitter winter morning when 

_ John stood in the kitchen of a friend’s 
apartment, stirring up a king-size bowl of 

_ his friend’s instant cereal, and wondered 

_ if the flavor of steak had changed much in 
past months. “That cereal was my first 
bite of food in three days, and I had to eat 

' hearty because I couldn’t foresee a sub- 

_ stantial meal in the immediate future, un- 

__ less conditions changed fast. I told myself, 

_ ‘Boy, you’ve made some silly mistakes in 
your life, but the silliest was using pride 
as scissors to cut off the life-line from 

- California.’ ” 

_ _ Then he laughed. Like the poet Francois 
Villon, standing in tatters, he laughed at 
himself, and at an unpredictable universe, 

but mainly he laughed because he was 

_ young and he knew that triumph often 
dawned with the morning sun. 

John’s particular triumph consisted of 
getting a daytime job in a cigar store, with 
subsidiary candy department which sus- 

_ tained John until payday. On his days off, 
he searched for a theatrical job, but all he 

_ found at better pay was work as a parking- 
lot attendant at the World’s Fair. 


When the Fair closed, John found stock- 
company work here and there, and in the 
process fell in love. The object of his af- 
fection was a beauty from Texas who was 
also trying to win a Broadway break by 
cracking the touring companies. They 
worked together in several plays, but pa- 
rental disapproval put a damper on their 
plans to get married. John kissed his 
beloved goodbye and flew westward. 

_“There’s gold in California,” he said. “Be 

‘back as soon as I’ve located some.” 

_ He had some idea of becoming a rich 

_and powerful film tycoon and returning in 

_a Cadillac twenty-two feet long. Mean- 
_ while, he took a job at Disney Studios, 

where he worked furiously, hoping to ad- 

vance himself quickly to animator ranks. 

Occasionally, when John’s fingers grew 
' numb and his eyes saw five lines where 
none actually were, he swore softly in 
French. : 

_ The man at the next drawing board said 
‘sympathetically, “You should meet Roma 

Meyers. She’s traveled a great deal— 
‘speaks French. She’s a secretary in the 
front office. Tall girl with the greatest 

smile I’ve ever seen.” The next time she 
eame in to pick up the time cards, John 

was introduced to her. 

_ It wasn’t long before notes were being 
Passed back and forth under cover of the 
time cards, simply because John and 

Roma couldn’t seem to discuss their mu- 

tual interests fully enough during their 

evening dates. There was always a post- 
cript to be added. To improve com- 
munications, they were married on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1941, and—foiling their plans— 

John was drafted on March 2, 1941. 

_ For a while, John was a gunnery in- 
structor. Then, just a week before Pearl 
Harbor, he became a civilian again. It had 
been discovered, while he was undergoing 
tests preparatory to shipping east to Offi- 
cers Candidate School, that he had a stom- 

ulcer. He was given a medical 
jischarge and with it drove north to Los 
Angeles and Roma. 
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still remembers, vividly, that Christ- 


tuned to catch the news-_ 
Nis aici o's 


casts about the war developments. “If 
ere was only something I could do,” he 
growled. “Never mind. You'll find some- 
thing—some way to serve,” Roma an- 
swered comfortingly. 

John found his place before a mike, 
serving as anouncer and newscaster. At 
the end of five years, he had acquired 
thousands of fans and wide experience 
with three major stations. Yet he still 
wanted to act, so his agent lined up a 
Western role at Republic. John loved it, 
even if he did break a bone in his right 
hand during a fight scene. 


He was “decked” by Hugh Marlowe on 
another occasion when principals fought in 
place of stunt men. That brief period of 
unconsciousness has inspired the following 
Dehner philosophy: “No actor should ever 
fight another actor. A competent actor 
crawls into the skin of the character he is 
portraying and reacts with authentic emo- 
tion to scenes of violence. Stunt men 
know that he who fights and pulls his 
punch will live to eat another lunch.” 

Since 1946, when he made his film debut, 
John has worked in more than a hundred 
motion pictures, and he has lost count of 
the number of his TV appearances. Num- 
bers don’t matter, but the fact that he is 
supremely happy in his profession does. 

Another reason for John’s contentment 
is his family. Kirsten, the Dehners’ elder 
daughter, was born January 16, 1944, and 
‘Sheila was born March 2, 1946. Kirsten 
rides like a lady centaur. So far, she has 
won twenty-three ribbons and four 
trophies in competition. 

In addition to horseback riding, Kirsten 
shares another interest with her father. 
She is studying French, so it was natural 
for her to ask Daddy’s assistance with 
vocabulary and pronunciation at the be- 
ginning of the course. For several months, 
he was the fair-haired linguistic hero 
around the house. Then, one evening, Kirs- 
ten regarded John thoughtfully and said, 
“Your accent is terrific. But, Daddy—your. 
grammar!” 

Sheila, the younger daughter, hopes to 
become a ballerina. She is studying with 
Madame Nijinska, sister of the immortal 
Nijinski. Sheila decided early that Daddy 
wouldn’t be much help in the terpsi- 
chorean department, but he was someone 
to help with her math—briefly. “Halfway 
through the semester, Sheila was solving 
her percentage and fraction problem in 
half the time it was taking me to ‘help’ 
her,” says John. 

Roma Dehner has her own accomplish- 
ment. She is the family chauffeur. On 
New Year’s Day, she was figuring out how 
many thousands of miles she’d driven, just 
moving the family around to its various 
destinations. Suddenly, she and John 
looked into each other’s eyes and smiled. 
In unison, they said, “Remember Christ- 
mas, 1941?” 

Roma nodded, glancing from Kirsten to 
Sheila. “Little did I dream that, eighteen 
years later, I’d be living with an equestri- 
enne, a ballerina, and the star of a Western 
radio series,’ she said. 

John’s reply revealed another facet of a 
remarkable personality. Quoting from the 
Bible, he said in simple solemnity, “Con- 
sider the lilies how they grow; they toil 
not; and yet I say unto you that Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed like one 
of these. If then God so clothe the grass, 
which is today in the field, and tomorrow 
is cast into the oven; how much more will 
he clothe you, O ye of little faith?” 

With deep conviction, he recited the 
glowing words of St. Luke, concluding 
reverently: “Seek ye the kingdom of God; 
and all these things shall be added unto 
you. Fear not, little flock; for it is your 
Father’s good pleasure to give you the 
ftnedlom. 
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ANY INSTRUMENT 


—even if you don't 


know a single note now! 
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SECONDARY 10 KIDNEY IRRITATION 


worried by ‘‘Bladder Weakness” (Getting Up 
Nights or Bed Wetting, too frequent, burning or 
itching urination), Secondary Backache and Ner=- 
vousness, or Strong Smelling, Cloudy Urine, due to 
common Kidney and Bladder Irritations, try CYS- 
TEX for quick help. Safe for young and old. Ask 
druggist for CYSTEX. See how fast you improve. 
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Write 120 Words Per Minute. 
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Fast preparation for a better position. Nationally 
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SHEETS, TOASTERS, 
TOWELS, MIXERS, etc. 
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Secretary of a Popular Club 
you help your friends form. 
It's easy! It’s fun! Nothing 
to sell, nothing to buy. Write 
today: Popular Club Plan, 
: Dept.R919, Lynbrook, N. Y. 
| Popular Club Plan, Dept. R919, Lynbrook, N.Y. 1 

Send Big FREE 276-Page FULL-COLOR Catalog | 
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_ Room 9R39, 131 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinols 


SAVE BY MAIL 
—EARN MORE! 


COMMERCIALLY 
~° INSURED 
SAVINGS 


Send check or money order today. 
Free gifts with account. Accounts 
opened by 20th, earn from 1st. 


COMMERCIAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


8417 GEORGIA AVENUE, SILVER SPRING, MD. 


334 N. Howard Street, Baltimore, Md. 
7934 Wisconsin Avenue, Bethesda, Md. 


ASSETS OVER $1,400,000.00 


CURRENT 
RATE 


SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! HOLD ALL SONGS. POEMS! 
Write for safe, correct procedure! 
SONG SERVICE 
Dept. T.V. 333 W. 56th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


STEADY PAY EVERY DAY AS A 


PRACTICAL NURSE 


AVERAGE COST PER LESSON ONLY $1.25 
Enjoy security, no recession for Nurses. 
Earn to $65.00 a week, good times or bad. 
Age, Education, Not important. Earn while 
learning, Send for FREE 16 page book. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Everything for the Wedding & Reception! 
Invitations © Gifts for the bridal party 
Table decorations © Trousseau items 
Unusual, exciting personalized items. 


ELAINE CREATIONS 
Box 824 Dept.E-195 
Chicago 42, ll, 


Doctor’s New Fast Relief 


A wonderful new 
relief for Bunions 
and Enlarged Joints % a 
is here— “ial 

Dr. Scholl’s FOAM-EASE Bunion Shield. 
Made of soft, cushioning Latex Foam. Loops 
over toe. Stops painful shoe friction, lifts pressure. 
Preserves shape of shoe. Flesh color, washable. 
Sizes, Small, Medium, Large. $1.50 each. If not 
obtainable at your Drug, Shoe or Department 
Store, send $1.50 with pencil outline of foot. 
DR. SCHOLL’S, Dept. B-6, Chicago 10, IMinois 
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ENLARGED or 
REDUCED 


From your best Snap- 
shot, Photo or Negative 
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ONLY 
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or 
4 5x7 ENLARGEMENTS 
1 COLORED IN OIL 


or 
2 8x10 ENLARGEMENTS 
1 COLORED IN OIL 


For relatives, friends, ete. Luxuriously 

finished on double-weight paper, fast 

service,original photoreturned unharmed. 

Order several sets at this low, low price. 

Send payment with order. We pay postage. 
TREASURE PHOTO SERVICE 
INC., Dept. MC-5, 1180 Broad- 
way, New York 1, ¥. 
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(Continued from page 18) 

the size of his waistline (then 38). The 
British writer candidly concluded: “Liber- 
ace could afford to lose a couple of stone.” 
(That’s twenty-eight pounds, in American 
measurements.) Recently, when Liberace 
visited England, the newspapers raved 
about how well he looked. Said the news- 
paperman who’d formerly criticized him: 
“You look about 1000 percent better than 
you used to. What did you do to your- 
self?” 

Liberace smiled and said, “I took your 
advice, and lost a couple of stone.” Actu- 
ally, he did better than that. In three 
months, he lost forty pounds! 

“T decided-to reduce for two reasons,” 
says Liberace. “I didn’t have the energy 
I needed—I was listless, short-winded, and 
I tired easily. My added weight made me 
look older than I actually was—asked to 
guess my age, people would add a couple 
of years to what it was.” (Actually, he’s 
38, now looks several years younger.) 
“Friends said, “You’re getting fat. A few 
even started to call me ‘Fatso.’ 

“I finally decided to reduce when 1 
wanted to take out additional insurance. 
My doctor gave me a clean bill of health, 
but strongly recommended that I lose 
weight. He said that, while my overweight 
hadn’t injured my health so far, it could 
become dangerous in time. He gave me a 
thorough physical examination, including 
metabolism tests, and said I would thrive 
on a high-protein diet.” 

Now, Liberace had been on other diets 
in the past. Sometimes he’d lost as much 
as twenty pounds. He’s tried almost every 
kind of freak diet, including pills. They 
worked for a while. But, as soon as the 
diet was over, the appetite would come 
back, and with it the weight. 

“It was partly a mental thing,” he ex- 
plains. “I call those diets I used to go on 
‘starvation diets.’ They make you feel de- 
prived. When the diet is over and you 
want to stop feeling deprived, you go back 
to the same eating habits as before.” 


This time, Liberace’s doctor gave him no 
special pills. There was no printed list 
saying he had to eat grapes for break- 
fast, lunch and dinner. But the diet placed 
the following restrictions on Liberace: No 
potatoes, no rolls, no biscuits, no bread— 
no starches of any kind. For Lee, this was 
a bit of a hardship, since he had always 
loved spaghetti and pastas, and used to 
eat them about three times a week, par- 
ticularly at family meals. 

There were to be no desserts except fresh 
fruits and, once in a while, gelatins. But 
the banana cream pies he had always 
enjoyed were definitely banished. So were 
all other cream pies. He’s always loved 
creamed soups. Any soup, so long as it was 
cream-of-something. All such soups were 
banished. Substituted were simple, clear 
broths. 

Prohibited were the midnight snacks 
which had formerly been dear to Liberace’s 
heart. He used to have a sandwich, a piece 
of pie, candy or cookies before he retired. 
The following morning, he would awaken 
feeling logy. Coffee would often constitute 
his entire breakfast. With the midnight 
snacks eliminated, Liberace found him- 
self waking up hungry. For breakfast, he’d 
have eggs, plenty of fruit, and coffee. With 
starches and sweets completely eliminated, 
he could even have butter on his eggs. 

“The difference between my diet and 
most diets,” Lee says, “was that there were 
not so many difficult things to do. For in- 
stance, I didn’t have to spread tasteless 
dressing ‘substitutes’ on my salads. And I 
was not told that I’d have to go hungry 
most of the time. Quite the contrary!” 
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Knowing Liberace’s fondness for food, his 
doctor had said, “You can eat whenever 
you are hungry—provided you stick to 
proteins, fresh fruits, and raw salads.” 

“At first,” said Liberace, “I ate every 
two hours. One thing that made it easier 
for me to stick to my diet was that I was 
on tour at the time. I could pick my pro- 
teins—meat, fish, fowl or eggs—from any- 
thing the restaurants served. And I could 
tell my waiters, ‘No bread, rolls or potatoes, 
please.’ Yes,” he grins. “I could tell that 
to my waiters—but it didn’t always work. 
There were those who said, ‘But the rolls 
are wonderfully hot, or, ‘The baked po- 
tato is delicious.’ And those who didn’t say 
anything, but brought French-fried onions 
and fried potatoes with every meat order. 

“T found that if I ate my salad first, then 
the meat, I could develop some will power. 
If the waiters were particularly persua- 
sive, I'd say: ‘After I’ve eaten what I 
should, if I’m still hungry, then I'll eat the 
fried potatoes.’ But, after ’d eaten a good 
salad and meat, I no longer wanted them. 

“However, I had a rude shock, the first 
week. When I got on those bathroom scales 
one morning, I discovered that—on my re- 
ducing diet—I’d gained three pounds! I 
was in Chicago at the time, and at once 
made an appointment to see a doctor friend 
of mine. ‘My doctor in California,’ I told 
him, ‘believes that I can lose weight, even 
though I eat whenever I am hungry. I | 
have been following his instructions, and 
now look at me! I’ve gained, instead of 
losing.’ 

“My friend reassured me. ‘You have to 
give your system time to adjust itself to 
the new diet,’ he said. ‘It sometimes takes 
a week, ten days, possibly even two weeks. 
But, if you continue to follow directions, 
you should soon see an improvement.’ ” 

The second week was more reassuring. 
Each time Liberace stepped on the scales, 
he found he was losing. Day after day, he 
lost weight. Soon his clothes were so loose 
on him that he had to have a couple of 
suits altered. His skin and complexion be- 
gan to take on a glow. Previously, his 
skin had often “broken out” from the 
effect of too many sweets. Now that no 
longer happened. 


In two months’ time, he lost about thirty- 
three pounds. Instead of looking flabby, 
he began to look trim and slim. As he 
noted that his muscles were beginning 
to tone up, Liberace came to the conclu- 
sion that he ought to help build up his 
muscular development. “Not through 
weight-lifting,” he laughs. “That develops 
the wrong muscles for a pianist. But I de- 
cided to go in for simple calisthenics.” 

He started with three very simple exer- 
cises: Push-ups, leg-raises, and bending 
exercises. Push-ups, familiar to every 
Army man, consist of lying with your face 
facing the floor, and then pushing your- 
self up on your elbows. For the leg-raises, 
you lie on a flat bench and raise your legs. 
The bending exercises consist of bending 
from the waist, and touching the tips of 
the toes with the extended hands. 

On tour at the time, Liberace would 
breakfast at his hotel, rehearse, then start 
his daily exercises. He’d continue them till 
they became an effort to do. At first, he 
could do only five or six exercises at a 
time. Later, he was able to do each exer- 
cise twenty times without becoming short- 
winded or exhausted. But he never tried 
to do a half hour’s calisthenics all at one 
time. He’d exercise for ten minutes or so 
at a time, then again later in the day. 

Soon his friends and the members of his 
group suggested that he go with them to 
various gymnasiums. He followed their 
suggestion, and added steam Bathe and 
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2 es to his exercise pro 
con this regime from his home in 
Palm Springs, which is only a short dis- 
tance away from a gymnasium run by two 
friends of Liberace’s—a married couple 
_ who have available every possible piece of 
" equipment a muscular-minded man could 
want. 
_ Liberace’s extraordinary loss of weight 
_ brought one problem with it. At first, he 
- thought he’d have to have his entire ward- 
robe altered, but his tailor took one look 
at the slim, lithe man with the muscular 
body and said, “You can’t do it.” 

“Why not?” said Liberace. 

“You can’t take six inches out of a 


' waistline,” said the tailor. “You used to 


Liberace looked—and saw what the 
tailor meant. Where, previously, all his 
_ clothes had been tailored in a desperate 
' effort to conceal his spare tires, he was 
now a man with no spare tires to con- 
ceal. All the lines of his wardrobe were 
wrong for him now. He gave away most 
of his street clothes to friends and acquaint- 
ances. 

However, in his closet there still hangs 
his stage wardrobe—a glittering assem- 
blage of some of the most glamorous 
clothes ever collected by one man. 
Liberace used to say, “Every actor should 
dress glamorously.”’ On stage, he dressed to 
the hilt. Among his seventy different out- 
fits, there was one solid gold jacket, which 
cost about $2,700—and was worth it, in 
terms of the publicity it attracted. There 
were also two jackets with glass bugle- 
beads, and one jacket with hand-made 
rhinestones imported from abroad. 

“I used to try to glitter on the outside,” 
says Liberace, with a shrug of his no- 
longer-padded shoulders, “because I was 
self-conscious about what my body looked 


p have a 38 waistline. Look at you now!” 


|| like, under the glittering clothes. I wanted 


- 


my clothes to gleam and sparkle so that 
people would concentrate on what I wore, 
rather than on how fat I was.” 
It may very well cost Liberace $100,000 
to replace his wardrobe. So far, he has been 
_able to salvage only two jackets—those 
_ with the glass bugle-beads. His tailor took 
_ those completely apart, cut the jackets 
_ down and reset the sleeves. His other stage 


‘|’ costumes hang in the closet, mute testi- 


_monials to the fact that Liberace was once 
a fat man. Today, every outfit Liberace 
_ wears, whether on the stage or at home, 


‘| is made to fit, not conceal the contours of 


_ his body. 
fe 


“In addition to looking better, Liberace 


|| feels infinitely more energetic since he 


lost those forty pounds. “Formerly,” he 
admits, “if anyone asked me to undertake 
| something that sounded like a lot of work, 


|| Td turn it down. I just didn’t have the 


"energy for anything that was too strenu- 
| ous.’ 
| Now Lee is bursting with energy. It was 
“after he’d lost about forty pounds that ABC 
came to him with an exciting offer for the 
“new TV show. However, the program 
‘would be on five days a week. To film it, 
‘Liberace would have to come in from 
‘Palm Springs to Los Angeles three times 
-a week. And, on two of those days, he’d 
have to prepare four of the shows. “Where 
formerly I'd turn down anything that 
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strenuous, now I regarded it as a chal- 
lenge,” he says. “Though it meant working 
twelve or fourteen hours a day, I was 
happy to sign.” 

Not only does Liberace put on two shows 
a day each Monday and Thursday, but 
when he has an audience, he entertains 
especially for it after the show, giving 
encore after encore of the audience’s fa- 
vorites. For these special studio audiences, 
Liberace puts on performances for which 
thousands of dollars would ordinarily be 
paid by concert-goers. 

When Liberace first began breaking box- 
office records all over the country, some 
of the critics scoffed at the idea of a man 
parlaying a beatific smile, a melting look 
and candelabra into a fortune. However, 
they were wrong. It takes far more than a 
smile and candelabra to win public love. 

“The personality people assume I have,” 
says Lee, “is the exaggerated side of my 
real personality. I think I have more depth 
than has been made known to the public. 
When I made personal appearances, people 
who had preconceived ideas about me 
seemed to re-discover me. Even when those 
preconceived ideas were favorable, many 
of them told me that they had never real- 
ized the more serious, deeper side of my 
personality. So now, in my television ap- 
pearances, I try to emphasize not only 
those qualities for which I have become 
known, but also that side of me which 
appealed to audiences when I appeared 
on various stages.” 

So different is the real Liberace from 
the exaggerated idea that most of the 
public has held that even his voice is 
different. Not long ago, Jack Benny, plan- 
ning a show in which the voice of Liberace 
would sneer at him from a TV set, asked 
Liberace to record some lines for Colum- 
bia Records. Lee duly recorded them. 

When Jack Benny heard the so-called 
“wild lines,” he said, “But they don’t 
sound the way I wanted you to sound. You 
just don’t sound exaggerated enough.” As 
it turned out, the real Liberace sounded so 
little like the publicized concept of him that 
Jack Benny had to use Dave Barry to 
sound the way Liberace was supposed to! 

In the new Liberace program, Lee has as 
much verve, enthusiasm and eagerness to 
please as ever; but he hasn’t the ex- 
aggerated effervescence that was once 
pinned on him by some critics. Even the 
candelabra on the new program appear to 
be somewhat subdued, in keeping with this 
new, fascinating side of Liberace’s per- 
sonality. 


However, the change in the candelabra 
effects is not due to any attempt on his 
part to give the public a different impres- 
sion of himself. “The effect is subdued,” he 
says, “because this is a daytime show and 
doesn’t call for romantic lighting effects. 
At night, one might want to go in for 
dramatic heightening or lowering of can- 
dle light. But that wouldn’t be appropriate 
in a daytime show. 

“Losing forty pounds changed my entire 
life,’ Liberace concludes. “My whole men- 
tal attitude has changed. Where former- 
ly I felt listless and tired, I now want to 
be on the go all the time.” 

In spite of all the strenuous work called 
for by his show, Liberace now has energy 
to spare for other things. When he isn’t 
appearing en TV or going to a gym, you'll 
sometimes find him lugging furniture from 
one of his homes in Palm Springs to an- 
other, or landscaping. As he digs into the 
soil to get it ready for some favorite desert 
plant, his smile flashes and seems to light 
up the landscape. 

Now that he’s lost those forty surplus 
pounds, Liberace has discovered that the 
real sparkle—on TV or in person—comes 
from within, not from glittering “props” 
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Join the millions of families who 


shop and save by mail from BELLAS HESS 
this bright, colorful catalog. * 

Select from thousands of newest Spring & Summer 
styles and finest home items... Catalog 

all priced at America’s greatest 

savings and all guaranteed. Bargains Galore For 


Your money back if you are 
not delighted. 


SAVE MONEY, SAVE TIME—ACT NOW! 


NATIONAL BELLAS HESS, INC. 
247-33 Bellas Hess Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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ENLARGEMENT 


of your Favorite Phoro 


From Famous Hollywood Film Studios 
[Z Just to get acquainted, we will 
A\—= make you a beautiful 5 x 7 silver- 
X tone por enlargement of any 
\ snapshot, photo or negative. Also 
\ be sure to include color of hair, 
Neves and clothing for prompt in- 
\ formation on having your en- 
1 TILA largement beautifully hand-col- 

oTo ored in oil and mounted in a 
$100 handsome frame. Limit 2 


En- 


THIS PH 
tioee: 10¢ dling and mailing each enlarge 
close 10c for handlin, . 
ment. Originals returned. We will pay $100.00 for 
photo selected bi-monthly to be used in our adver- 
tising. Act NOW! U.S.A. only. 

HOLLYWOOD FILM STUDIOS, Dept. F-552 
7021 Santa Monica Blvd., Hoilywood 38, Calif. 
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OH, MY 
ACHING BACK 


Now! You can get the fast relief you need from 
nagging backache, headache and muscular aches 
and pains that often cause restless nights and mis- 
erable tired-out feelings. When these discomforts 
come on with over-exertion or stress and strain— 
you want relief—want it fast! Another disturbance 
may be mild bladder irritation following wrong 
food and drink—often setting vp a restless un- 
comfortable feeling. 

For quick relief get Doan’s Pills. They work fast 
in 3 separate ways: 1. by speedy pain-relieving ac- 
tion to ease torment of nagging backache, head- 
aches, muscular aches and pains. 2. by their sooth- 
ing effect on bladder irritation. 3. by their mild 
diuretic action tending to increase output of the 15 
miles of kidney tubes. ms 

Find out how quickly this 3-way medicine goes to 
work. Enjoy a good night’s sleep and the same happy 
relief millions have for over 60 years. Ask for new, 
large size and save money. Get Doan’s Pills today! 
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NEW DESIGNS FOR LIVING 


564—Sunsuits to keep the tots comfy at 
play. For a boy, finish suit with binding; 
a girl, with ruffles. Pattern pieces, em- 
broidery transfer. Sizes 1, 2, 3, 4 included. 
25¢ 


7388—Add a luxury look to bed sets, 
towels, scarves with these lovely motifs in 
simple stitchery. Transfer of one motif 
6 x 251% inches; two, 414 x 14 inches, Color 
schemes, directions. 25¢ 


7373—Graceful set for chair or buffet in 
easy pineapple design. Crochet directions 
for chair back 121% x 16 inches; armrest 
8 x 12 inches. 25¢ 


7187—Any child will love his “Kiddie 
Cover.” Adorable kiddies are embroidered 
in gay stitches onto separate blocks. Trans- 
fer of 9 motifs about 5 x 644 inches. 25¢ 
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7362—Out to pasture! The entire family will 
enjoy this needle “painting” embroidered m 
6-strand cotton or wool. Transfer of picture 
16 x 1914 inches. Color chart, directions for 
making, framing. 25¢ 


505—Worth a king’s ransom, but easy to 
crochet in pineapple and spider-web pattern. 
Directions for 52 x 75-inch cloth in heavy 
jiffy cotton. For smaller, use bedspread cotton. 


25¢ 


619—Elegant centerpiece is an effective back- 
ground for flowers, fruit. Crochet directions 
for 2114-inch star doily in No. 30 cotton, also 
smaller matching doily. 25¢ ‘ 
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Send twenty-five cents (in coin) for each pattern to: TV Rapic Mirror. Needlecraft Service, P. 0. Box 137, Old Chelsea Station, 
New York 11, N. Y. Add five cents for each pattern for first-class mailing. Send an additional 25¢ for 1959 Needlecraft Catalogue. — 
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ORG wh ii DTH KE REIN i sArR W€CON DITIONS 


Little girls have a beauty all their own. Soft, shining hair adds to 
this natural beauty. A Breck Shampoo helps bring out the natural 
loveliness of your hair. One Breck Shampoo is for dry hair. Another 
Breck Shampoo is for oily hair. A third Breck Shampoo is for normal 
hair. Select the Breck Shampoo for your individual hair condition. 
A Breck Shampoo will leave your hair soft, fragrant and lustrous. 


New packages marked with color help you select the correct Breck Shampoo. 
8 ounces $1.00 @ Red for dry hair ' Yellow for otly hatr @ Blue for normal hair 


Enjoy Shiley Temples Storybook on the ABC-TV Network Monday, Feb. 23rd ‘The Nightingale” 
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gives skin a clear, fresh look..-That ory Look 


Trusted gentleness to give your skin this silken loveliness. The gendenesuncnene 


Ivory Soap is white, the color of purity. Has the clean scent of for a baby’s sensitive 


purity. Leaves your face supple with inner moisture after skin makes Ivory a very 


‘ : , special soap for yours. 
washing—not tight or dry. Simply start using Ivory regularly 


QO ook pure” 


for softer, fresher, radiant skin. You’ll have That Ivory Look! 
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Doctors’ first choice Or your complexion 


